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AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND EVIDENCE. 





This bulky volume, consisting of 700 pages folio, has at last been pre- 
sented to the public through the members of the House of Commons, 
and, though the reports from mouth to month, of the distresses of 
the agricultural classes have been fearful enough, they are nothing 
when compared with the authoritative statements made by practical 
and experienced men selected, we suppose, promiscuously and from 
all parts of the country and giving their evidence under the eye of 
men as practical and knowing as themselves. We cannot, in our 
space, enter at large into an examination of the validity of the opi- 
nions delivered by the various witnesses, nor into those, indeed, of the 
Committee as given in the report. It would be unfair; for the object 
of the Committee was to collect facts and not opinions: it was to 
ascertain the actual state of the rural affairs of the country, and not 
to pry into the causes of that state, be they what they might. To 
take, therefore, the opinions of farmers, land-surveyors, stewards, 
cattle-breeders and corn-factors, and criticize them, would be to exa- 
mine the examination in the very point where it was excursive. 

The main question propounded to the Committee by Parliament 
was: “is there general and great distress?” And if the “ de- 
“claimers about distress” are not proved by this volume to have been 
tight in their assertions and their gloomy apprehensions, then demon- 
stration is no longer proof. 

A passage or two from the Report may satisfy the reader that the 
Committee itself was appalled at the tale which it had heard. It will 
be remembered that the Committee consisted of 

Lord Althorp. Sir M. W. Ridley. Mr. Heathcote. 

Sir J. Graham. Sir C. Lemon. Lord Howick. 

Lord J. Russell. Mr. R. Clive. Mr. Denison. 
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A large proportion of whom were either friends of the late ministry, 
or immediate friends of the present, and not, therefore, over anxious 
to play into the hands of the “‘declaimers about distress.” They 
nevertheless send forth a report from which we give extracts: 


Page 4. “The Committee of 1831 expressed a hope, ‘ that tho great body 
‘** © of the occupiers of the soil, either from savings of more prosperous Limes, or 
“* from the credit which punctuality commands in this country, possess resources 
“which may enable them to surmount the difficulties under which they now 
* labour.’ Your Committee with deep regret, are bound rather to express a 
“fear that the difficultics alone remain unchanged, but that the savings are 
‘either gone or are greatly diminished, the credit failing, and the resources 
** being generally exhausted; and this opinion is formed not on evidence of 
** rent-payers, but of many most respectable witnesses, as well owners of land 
“as surveyors and land-agents.”’ 


Poge 9. “ Emigration has taken place from all parts of the kingdom, and 
** continues increasing from year to year; in some instances, local contributions 
** have been raised lo defray the expences of the passage of pauper families, and 
** the parishes where this measure has been adopted with due precautions, have 
“ experienced some relief; but, in many cases, without such assistance, the 
** poorest and least able remain, while the more efficient and richer depart, 
** taking with tiem smal! accumulations of capital, and thus rather impovcrish- 
* ing than benefitting the districts which they leave.” 

Page 13. Inconclusion. ‘' On the whole, it must be admitted that the difficul- 
“‘ ties are great and the burthens heavy which oppress the landed interest ; but 
** contracts, prices and labour have a strong natural tendency to adjust them- 
** selves to the value of money once established, and it is hoped that the balauce 
“* may be restored which will give to farming capital its fair return,” 


One material change that the Committee seems to aim at, is, in the 
law of settlement of the poor. The questions from 9753 (page 458 of 


the Evidence) to question 9759 contain what relates to this matter. 
The witness is a Mr. Jonn Cooper, and he isasked whether he thinks 
it advisable to make any alteration in this law; he answers that he 
would abolish it altogether! Other witnesses are questioned on the 
same subject, but Mr. Coorer seems to be the most unqualified ad- 
vocate of that free trade in labour which suddenly seems so desirable. 
He calls labour ‘‘ a commodity”, and says that the poor man should 
have the power of * looking for the best market which he ein find for 
his only commodity ;” that he is now prevented from doing this lest he 
should lose his settlement by moving to the ‘ market.” 

Now, this is real “ innovation ;” this is real topsy-turvy work; 
this is a revolution, in fact, for revolution means a turning round and 
round. It was the main object of the first poor-laws of the reigus of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth to keep men in one place, to keep them 
from roving and predatory habits of life. ‘The demolition of the mo- 
nasteries had sent the impotent, the afflicted and the unemployed a 
begging; they first became restrained by being compelled to take out 
liceuces to beg, by most severe punishment if they begged without 
licence, and, in the end, the parishes became responsible for the keep- 
alive its own poor. This was done by the act of the 43rd. year of Eli- 
zabeth, and its history, as well as that of its precursor acts, are very 
nicely narrated by Mr. Reeves in his 5th volume of the “ History of 
English Law,” where it will be seen that to fix men to one spot, to 
give them an interest in remaining on one spot, was the first object of 
the poor-laws, the prospensity to get away where a superior interest 
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ealls, being always sufficient to cause that distribution of the “ com- 
“modity” which is necessary and safe. 

The Law of Settlement is, for the most part, a body of what Mr. 
O'CONNELL calls Judge-made law, necessarily arising out of the 
acts Of Parliament compelling the Parish to relieve its necessitous 
poor, For, when a pauper comes for relief, the questien with the 
overseer is, does he belong to our Parish? ‘This has given rise to 
certain acts and decisions as to what shall give the pauper a right to 
say that he is of the Parish to which he applies for relief; and by 
this law. he has a right to claim relief of that one Parish, but of no 
other. Thus he becomes fixed to one spot; he is in a manner bound 
to offer his ** commodity” in that one spot; but he is only fixed to 
this spot till he can by service, apprenticeship, by renting or buying, 
gain a settlement in another Parish. If wanted elsewhere ; if another 
“market ” for his “ commodity ” be to be found elsewhere, he can go 
to that market now. This gentleman would seem to say, that a 
market somewhere yearns for the commodity without being able to 
get it. ‘This is his mistake. Wherever there is the want of hands, 
there hands go in spite of the law of settlement, in full as great 
number as is wanted; and the law has no other effect than that of 
making the people careful not to move about but upon the certainty 
that the place to which they remove really stands in need of addi- 
tional hands, 

But, what would be the change necessary to enable him to go to 
any place where he could better offer his commodity, and what would 
be the effect? To abolish all law of settlement would be either to 
give no man any relief, or it would be to give men a right to relief in 
whatever Parish they happen to be or chose to be. It would bea 
necessary great extension of the Rights of the Poor, or, it would be 
an utter abolition of them. If men could obtain relief where they 
had no settlement, the effect would be to revive those scenes of 
wandering which caused the poor-laws first to be enacted ; and, if 
they could in no way obtain relief, it would cause an aggravation of 
other scenes which are but too familiar with us at the present day. 
One cannot suppose that any sane man would attempt the former. 
It would immediately unhinge the whole frame of rural society ; for, 
if the poor of a poor place could go and demand work or money from 
arich one, how long would there be rich any where, and how long 
would there be any work done? The moment a man was put to work, 
he would be off; he must be relieved before he is worked, and he 
would take care not to give the work after he had received the relief. 
Mr. Coover talks of finding the better market. Why there is no 
market that is not already supplied! The greater part of the markets 
are glutted by the “‘ commodity,” and those which are not glutted, are 
fully supplied ; so that, to set the glat a flowing would only transfer 
to the already supplied market a partial glut of “ commodity.” It 
would reduce the rich and poor lands to the same level of poverty, 
and the sterility which is now partial would then be universal. To 
do the latter would be equally insane ; and no man who has observed 
recent events, and knows the present temper of the labouring people 

2c2 
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would risk the attempt. If it succeeded, what reason is there to 
suppose that it would do more for England than the same thing (for 
it would be the same) has done for Ireland? We should then have 
a people living under precisely the same rights, and why not anticipate 
that we should soon see them in the same condition. 

Dr. Doyts, in his evidence before the Committee on Ireland, 3rd 
June, 1830, in speaking of the origin of the English poor-laws, says : 
“ At that time, the change of religion and the suppression of the 
“ Monasteries, and the turning away of the ecclesiastical property 
“* from the purposes to which it had heretofore been applied, threw 
** upon society a heavy mass of paupers and vagrants, who became a 
** great encumbrance, and presented a picture of society here pretty 
** much the same as that which is now exhibited in Ireland.” Why 
there should be any other effect in reverting to the same laws as were 
then in force, than a reverting to the same state, we cannot imagine : 
and, therefore, we must anticipate from an abolition of the law of 
settlement nothing short of the picture of society that Dr. Doyte 
alludes to as having been once seen in England and as daily seen in 
Treland. 

In France the law of settlement is not so tightly observed as it is in 
England, and there the wandering life consequent is most keeuly felt. 
We will quote a publication upon this subject which must have weight, 
we mean the ‘* Journal of Useful Knowledge,” published in Paris. 
In number 8, for August, 1832, we find, under the hand of the 
Secretary to the Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge, a com- 
munication in which he invokes the press to come forward to regene- 
rate the country. He is describing the benefits of schools of agricul- 
ture, in too long an article for us to insert; but, incidentally he 
exclaims: “They complain of the depopulation of our fields, from 
“ which the youth come and crowd up our workshops, factories and 
** stores in the towns! Give back to the fieldsthe hands which it thus 
“loses, by disposing them to live a country life, so happy to those 
‘*< who have felt its blessings. This manner of causing the poor, who 
“ now overburden the towns, to flow back again into the country, 
** calls for the attention of all people of property. The Government 
“is but too generally considered as bound to do every thing: this 
“is an error on which we shall after dwell in order to destroy it. 
** Our nation seems wound up in swaddling-clothes ; it does not step 
‘* without calling to the Government to tender its hand. Be the 
*« press the cushion of this big infant; and let us make itwalk! The 
‘‘ number of paupers becomes, say they, on all sides, menacing! It 
“‘is not the Government that should be told this: what can it do 
‘¢ increase or diminish taxes—which of the two? It is to people ot 
“< pnoperty that we must exclaim ‘Industry diminishes, mendicity 
«<*increases! Improve your lands, and employ the inactive hands; 
«multiply raral schools, to lessen the number of vagrants; the 
«<« friendly societies, to assure the family of the industrious man 

‘against the accident which may, in depriviug him of some months 

‘of work, reduce him all his life to misery.’ Property must, under 

pain of destruction, entrench itself behind all the institutions of 

use and beneficence. It is for property, and not the Government, 
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“to watch over its own preservation ; and it ought to be sensible of 
“the fact.” 


So much for the present state of France, where it seems, the poor 
take their “ commodity” to whatever market best suits them, but on 
this point of the law of settlement, and the consequence of its abolition, 
we have dwelt as long as we intended and at as great space as we can 
afford. The interesting thing, is, the evidence of the state of the 
country, and, upon this, we purpose to give a few extracts: 


Mr. Cuarves Osporn (of Hampshire). pp. 461-2. 

Do you ascribe the deteriorated culture of the last four or five years to suc- 
cessive bad crops, or to any other causes ?—To the poverty of the tenants in 
many a or to the great burden of the poor and loss of capital, the want 
of capital among the tenantry. 

Is there a marked deficiency of capital amung the tenantry in those districts 
(Sussex and Hants) ?—Very considerable. 

What have been the proofs of that; have there been many failures among 
them ?—Many failures ; great arrears of rent, and change of tenants; their 
stock is lessened, it is not so good ; their horses are getting old, their waggons 
and tacle much worse, and their stock ofsheep very considerably lessened in many 
districts. There are some exceptions. 

Both their live and dead stock is depreciated in value ?—Yes ; and depreciated 
in value, even supposing property would realize the prices it did; it is worn 
down. 

They have not supplied the deficiency ?>—No: they have kept the old waggons, 
horses and tackle, instead of having new ones. 

Same Witness. pp. 464-5. 

Is there much land going out of cultivation ’—I know a farm within a mile of 
Guilford thrown out of cultivation since last Michaelmas. 

What is the extent of it ?>—Three hundred acres. 

What is the nature of the soil ?—Stiff clay. 

What used it to yield in an average season ?—It depends on the labour per- 
formed on it; three or four sacks, 12 or 16 bushels. 

Did it require much labour ?—Yes, tliree or four horses to plough it. 

Did it require much attention to keep it dry ?—Yes, it wanted ploughing in 
five bout or turn, or 10 furrow lands, and water-{urrowing, 

Is that a single furrow or a double furrow ?—A single furrow. 

This farm has been without a tenant since Michaelmas >—Yes. 

The produce was 16 bushels the acre ?—From 12 to 16. 

What did the last farmer pay for it?—I cannot say ; I believe about 12s. per 
acre? it has been offered to let at 7s, per acre. 

What did the last tenant pay poor-rate for it !—I do not know exactly ; about 
Jor 4 shillings per acre ? 

On which side of Guilford is it ?—On the west side, immediately at the side 
of Guilford. 

Do you mean that that farm is lving in a wild state at this moment 1—Yes ; 
and no rate is paid for it. The parishes rated the farm, and they would not pay 
it; it lies in three parisbes. 

It is lying in a state of nature, uncultivated ?--Yes, I suppose the next year 
another farm will go out in the same way ; it is partly bad management, 

It has always been in cultivation !—Yes, at all times, at least for very many 
aves, 

Is it inclosed land 7?—Yes ; subdivided into 10 or 12 acre fields. 

Was it in cultivation before the war 1—Yes. 

What is the bad management ?—They tried to let it, and might have let it ata 
very small rent. 

It has been offered at 7s.?—Yes. 

Do you know what the last tenant paid ?—I should think about 12s, 

Same Witness. p. 469. 

Do you know any farm to be let ?—Yes, there are some little better than 


unoccupied ; the landlords have them on hand, and do nothing to them but keep 
a little stock. 
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Is he the owner —Yes. 

What extent of land bas he on his hands at this moment '—Three or fou; 
firms, L suppose ; he has just let one to two men with about half capital to stock 
them; instead of that they ought to have halfas much again to lay out upon 
them. 

The land was in a bad and neglected state ?>—Yes. 

tie has found some persons to take them ?—Yes; persons who cannot get a 
living im auy other way, and not on them. 

What prospect has he of getting his rent ’—Very little ; if he does, others 
most lose by the tenants. 

What prospect have they of keeping their capital ?—If they get on the land, 
they cel # living, they do mot pas, and they cannot without. 

Same Witness. pr. 473. 

Do vou think there are too great a number of labourers, if there were beite; 
prmees? tthe prices were enhanced, many toprovements might be made which 
will not now remunerate tie farmer for doing. 

Would that employ other labourers ?—Yes. 

Do you think if there was a regular price of 6bs. a quarter, those labourers 
would be brought! intu employment again ?—In some districts they would, in 
olhers they would not, where there is quite an overwhelming population; but 
eu very any farms more labour might: be b: neficially performed if the prices 
were better. 

Mvipence oF Gro. Smarepiece, Esq. (of Surrey). p. 608. 

How is the land occupied =A great deal is not occupied at all. 

Docs th > erass go to waste ?>—Yes, in many instances it does. 

Can you mention many places ?—There is a farm near the town of Guilford, 
that is Lurown cul of occupation, because they do not pay the poor-rates. 

Is that a grass farm No, tt is prine. pally arable land. 

tisa heavy clay farm ?—Yes, there are pretty good meadows in it, but they 
have not been mowed ov stocked all this year.—There is another within about 
three miles of Farnham. 

Iiow many acres is that?—2 should think about 400 or 500. 

{s thit running to waste and uncultivated and uaoccupied ?—No; but the 
ownea has let it at I8d. an acre. 

Five hundred acres at Id. an acre’—I do aot kuow the quantity of land, 
but there is between 400 and SOU acres. 

You kuow that fact of the land being let at 18d. an acre?—The gentle- 
man told me so himself. 

What is the quality of that soil?—That is various; there is very good grass- 
land, and there is some hop-ground belonging to il, but itis principally heavy 
clay. 

Do you mean that, within three miles of Farnham, there is hopegroand and 
meadow let for 18d. an acre ?—Yes, wilh the other, net let singly; it ts 
taking the whole with the arable: there is a vcry small proportion of bop-land 
and meadow with the arable. 

But overhead a certain proportion of meadow and hop-ground mixed with 
arab'e jand of 400 aeres is let for 18d. an acre ’—Yes, so I understand from the 
owner, 

When was it let ?—About a year ago; it was advertised for two or three 
years. 

" Had it been over-cropped 7—Yes. 

And reudered sterile by over-cropping }—Partly that and partly from the 
seasons, but the poor-rate was the worst; they were eat up with poor. 

What is the peor-rale upon this land per acre that is Ict for 18d, ?—About 5s. 
they told me at the time. 

Same Witness. p. 609. 

Do you know any olher cases of the same kind 2—TI know a great many others 
in the Weald of Surrey avd Sussex. 

Approaching to the same state of things ?—Nearly as bad; you cannot get 
tenants at all; the ferms are not in condition, and nobody will take them to 
get them in. 

Are there many thousands of acres in that state ’—There are many thousands 
of acres getting out of cultivation daily, and people are wanting to get rid of 
them in atiy way they can, In the parish of Billinghurst I bave thrown up a farm 
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myself, because it is not worth half the poor-rate ; the poor-rate is 10s. an acre, 
and the land is not worth half a crown. 

Are those lands that have been always in cultivation, or were they lands that 
were brought into cultivation in the high prices ?}—They have been always in 
cultivation ; the whole Weald that was let at 12s. or 14s. an acre during the war, 
would not let for more than 5z. 

What was it let for 40 years ago ?—Fourteen shillings an acre. 

What is now the average ?—You would not find tenants. 

What was the poor-rate 40 years ago ’—The poor-rate was a mere nothing. 

What will it now average 1}—Ten shillings an acre. 

Then rent and poor-rate, taken together 40 years ago were much about the 
same as rent and poor-rate are now ?—Yes. 


But rent has taken the place of poor-rate and poor-rate has taken the place of 
rent Exactly. 


If these farms were in good condition, could you get tenants for them ?—I do 
not think you could, because there is not a farmer solvent in that part. 

Do you think that, if there was to be a considerable advance in the price of 
corn permanently that would relieve the poor-rates ?—If there was to be a con- 
siderable advance in the price of corn, the labourers would be employed then. 

Were the labourers better employed during the war than they are now 7A 


great deal, because we had no surplus labourers then: now we havea great num- 
ber of surplus labourers. 


By the great increase of population ’—Yes, not to that extent. 


It will be observed that the witnesses speak of the distress as still 
increasing, the flocks and droves diminishing, the stock hoth live and 
dead wearing out gradually and without the prospect of being replaced, 
the land overcropped, while it is, at the same time, insufficiently 
tilled: in short, going daily to waste. This is our actual rural con- 
dition ; and, in this plight, no remedy seems to be thought of but a 
change in the law of settlement! The evidence clearly shows that 
want of means is the only thing that prevents the farmers from em- 
ploying the labourers ; that the labour is wanted, but cannot be had 
for the want of the means of employing it; and it is singular to ob- 
serve how invariably, in contrasting the good with the bad times, the 
Committee go back to the period *‘ before the war.” Jt would appear 
that, before the war, there were not too many people, and that land 
that cannot now be tenauted, was then valuable and was eagerly sought 
for, and yet, although the war is thus strongly hinted at, we do not 
find the distresses clearly and honestly traced back to that source. 

The condition of France, in the reign of Louis XV. was so strictly 
like the present state of England, and was so constantly attributed to 
the wasteful wars of the predecessor of that King, that we will give 
an extract from the memoirs of Mapame de Pomrapovr in which we 
find this striking resemblance ; and we conclude this article by calling 
on our rulers to look back to past experience for a lesson to guide 
them in their present and their future steps. She says: 

“It is not at Paris that general misery shows itself most. There is always a 
“ sort of luxury in this capital which hides the public poverty. Poverty herself, 
“ indeed, here shows herself dressed out in ribbons and embroidery, whilst, in 
“the country, she shows herself start naked. The Court had written into the 
“ Provinces to know the state of things. The Marsnay Bexuszte shewed me 
“several of the memories (petitions) of that time, written by the Intendants of 
“ Provinces to Versailles. The first was couched in these terms :”’ 

This communication, though short, we shall not insert, as it merely 


complains of the want of money ; but in the succeeding page, the writer 
Says : 
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“The other was from an Ivtendant of a Province naturally very fertile, bu- 
“where the want of money impeded cultivation. He thus addressed the Mit 
nister :”’ 

** MonSIGNEUR, 

* Tean scarcely describe to your Excellency the misery which reigns in this 
Province. The land yields scarcely any thing. The greater part of the oc- 
““ cupiers being unable to live upon the produce of their farms, have abandoned 
“them. Some have become beggars, some soldiers, and olbers have emigrated 
**to other countries. The nobilily are not in greater prosperity : they have 

hardly enough to meet the charges imposed on them. 

* Of fifieen hundred thousard acres of cultivated land, which formerly gave 

subsistence to the people, there are now six hundred thousand lying waste 

[gui st en communes}. Your Excellency may judge by that, the dearth of 

sustenance that there is. A hamlet whieh, before the war, supported fifteen hun- 

dred inhabitants, can hardly now furnish necessaries for six hundred; and a 

private family which was in a condition to bring up six children and to feed 

as many working men, can now feed but five. Cattle have diminished as well 
as men. There are not enough to plough the land ; and, in the greater part of 
the villages, men do the work of oxen. 

** IT have traced this disorder to its source, and I find that the evil comes from 

a general want of money. It will be necessary, to meet the consequences of this 

want, that the Court should resolve to advance to this Province, by way of 
loan, the sum of fifteen-hundred thousand livres (franes) to be geometrically 
divided to the poor people. This, in my opinion, is the only method that . - 
mains te avert still greater evils.”—Memoirs de Madame de Pompadowr, Vol. 
pp. 126, 127. 


G@tiLT AND ATONEMENT. A NOVEL 


FROM THE GERMAN.* 


Tue cheerless sun of the first of November had just set. Thiough 
the stillness of the twilight was heard the melancholy sound of the 
bells, which announced the following day’s festival. It was All Souls’ 
day which was thus ushered in. Amid the approaching darkness were 
the inhabitants of the illuminated houses seen hastening to the chureh- 
yards with lights and garlands, to offer a sacrifice of love to their 
deceased friends and relatives, conformably to the custom of the 
place. 

In one of the suburbs not very distant from the town walls, was 
situated an ancient building of desolate appearance. Its high arched 
portal was fast closed, aud the family arms above, as well as the 
gothic decorations of the edifice were covered with dust and cobwebs, 


The original is io the Urania for 1833,—a very clegant German Annual. 
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the high bowed windows were covered by curtains of faded damask, 
and no lighted candle denoted the existence of a living being. Only 
at the furthest extremity of the building, a faint light was seen 
glimmering from the window of the lower turret. There dwelt Peter 
Wrock, the old castellan, who had been steward of the estates of the 
Barons of Ahran for forty years. Sitting in his arm chair, he leaned 
on the table towards a light which stood before him, that he might 
by its assistance read the letter, which he held in his hand. The 
painful movement of his features betrayed an inward agitation of soul; 
his wrinkled and trembling hand could scarcely hold the letter, which, 
with a deep sigh, he laid aside. 

“ Barbara,” cried he to an old woman, who was busily employed 
about some of her household affairs in the other corner of the room, 
“ Barbara, this letter is from our gracious master, he is coming back 
shortly, and orders me to get some of the rooms in readiness.” ‘‘ What 
do you say?” cried she, “ our young master is coming back? Good 
Heavens, how did that occur to him! After seven years too! Good 
God, how much has happened in that time!” She was silent, as she 
was aware that she had said too much, and looked timidly towards the 
castellan, who had walked towards the window, and was gazing in 
silence at the dusky evening, and at the sky which was nearly covered 
by masses of cloud driven about by the wind. Barbara who guessed 
the gloomy purport of his reflections, wished to turn them to another 
subject, “* What chambers shall I get ready for our gracious master ¢” 
asked she. ‘* Those towards the west,” replied the castellan, without 
looking round. * Those which used to be occupied by Lady Beatrice ?” 
inquired Barbara, **I doubt whether our young master will like 
them?” ** Why not ?” said the castellan, drawing nearer to Barbara, 
“ because the windows look towards the churchyard, where my poor 
Josephine is sleeping? For that very reason shall those rooms be got 
ready for him. He shall, if only at a distance, see the spot where one 
is lying, who, but for him, might yet have been living with us happily. 

‘Ah, Barbara!” cried he with a faltering voice, “ it isa hard thing 
his a father, to meet the murderer of his child as a master, to be 
obliged to dwell with him under the same roof. I hoped never to have 
seen him again; his conscience, I thought, would have kept him far 
irom here ; but seven years past in dissipation have erased every trace 
of those painful recollections.” 

“You are unjust to the young Baron,” replied Barbara, “ he acted 
no guilty part in this unhappy affair, the guilt lies with others ; but 
all will come to light at last.” * Yes,” cried the castellan, “ it will! 
itmust! The innocence of my unfortunate Josephine, the wickedness 
which caused her destruction, all, I feel, must come to light; but 
when and how? No matter, that is in the hands of God alone!” “I 
believe so too,” said Barbara, as she wiped a tear from her grey eye- 
lash, “* but you should not on that account, be angry with our master, 
poor Robert, whom you once loved so much, and carried in your arms 
when he was a child, and who must himself be very unhappy.” “ It 
may be so,” said the castellan, ‘‘ but, at any rate, he was and will 
always remain the first cause of Josephine’s misfortune. Why did he 
intrude himself into a family, who but for him would have lived happy 
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and contented; was he not aware of the chasm which divided him from 
the daughter of hisservant?” ‘“ True, true!” rejoined Barbara, “ he 
acted imprudently, but, indeed, he meant honourably—and, to make an 
end of it—Josephine was really and truly his lawful wife; I have 
borne witness to it before the world, and I bear witness now—they 
were united by the priest’s hand. ‘They were married yonder in the 
Magdalen’s chapel, at eleven o’clock at night ;—ah! it is now nearly 
eight years ago, and yet it seems to me as if I could now see Josephine 
standing at the altar, lovely as she was, with her myrtle wreath and 
her snow-white bridal garments; oh! had you seen her at that 
moment!” ‘ Would to God,” sighed the castellan, ‘‘ that I had sus- 
pected it! The marriage should never have been completed ; aud as 
tor you, Barbara, God forgive you for aiding these thoughtless young 
people in their folly, and deceiving me, unfortunate man that I was!” 
** Ah, my dear sir,” said Barbara, sobbing, ‘do not reproach me, I 
reproach myself often enough. But who could foresee what was to 
happen.” ‘‘Ah, could one have foreseen that!” murmured the cas- 
tellan, fixing his eyes on the ground, ‘ could one look into the future, 
I should not be standing here as an unhappy father, my grey hair 
would not be covered with shame and disgrace, and my poor child 
would not have committed suicide. O God.” He covered his eyes 
with his hands; and it seemed asif his very soul was trembling in the 
most fearful agonies ; however he soon collected himself, and continued 
with a firmer voice, “I always looked on suicide with horror, and 
Josephine’s death would certainly have occasioned mine, had it not 
been the means of her escaping from a fate still more horrible. For it 
is most disgraceful, most fearfal to perish on the scaffold—she eseaped 
this revolting death, and—God will be gracious to her!” “ Dear 
sir,” interrupted the weeping Barbara, “do not indulge in these 
thoughts; alas! that this unlucky letter should have arrived to 
awaken all these sad recollections.” ‘* Awaken!” said the castellan, 
slowly shaking his head, “ do yoa think they have ever slept? No, 
believe me that every evening before I sink to sleep, black visions of 
the past float before me ; Josephine glides before me, sometimes fair 
and blooming as she was; sometimes pale and ghostlike, with blue 
lips and hollow eyes, carrying the bleeding body of her child—thus 
do I see her—and in my dreams, in my dreams—it is yet worse, I 
often see her mangling her child with the knife, see its little beating 
heart float in blood—the vision is ghastly—it persecutes me till morn- 
ing, when daylight banishes these horrible forms—I then pray to God, 
aud as I pray, it seems as if I were certain that Josephine was inno- 
cent ; and that, however mysterious the circumstances, my child was 
not the murderess of her own.” ‘ Certainly not, certainly not!” said 
Barbara, drying her tears, “* but be calm, and think rather on making 
preparatious for the reception of our young master.” 

“ Not to-day, Barbara,” said Peter Wrock in a more tranquil tone. 
«« My heart is too full to-day! Look yonder, do you not see all the 
people going to the churchyard, where their deceased friends are at 
rest ? Many a tomb is glittering with its light and its garland—but 
alas! there is one grave, adorned by no flowery wreath; indeed 
flowers would not become it, but a light may shine there; anda 
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prayer said over it will not offend the Deity. Light me a candle, 
Barbara, and set it in the lantern.” ‘* You will not go?’ demanded 
the housekeeper anxiously. “ Indeed,” replied Wrock, “ indeed 1 will 
bring my sacrifice to the dead, as well as others, I have done it every 
year for these seven years, and why should I not to-day?” “ Ah, 
sir,” sighed Barbara “ the walk to- day will affect your health ; ; you 
are so excited, and the evening is so boisterous, remain at home to- 
day.” “* No, Barbara,” said Wreck, “ I must visit my Josephine. 
Give me the lantern and await my return. I shall soon be back; the 
churchyard is not far off.” Barbara, in compliance with his orders, 
gave him the lantern, with which, sunk in deep thought, he went to 
the church-yard. Many supplicants were kneeling in calm devotion 
and sad remembrance on the mounds and tomb-stones, the withered 
grass and moss of which were decorated with their customary orna- 
ments. Garlands of tinsel and pale autumn flowers, woven by the 
hand of love, were suspended on black crosses, and on every grave was 
glimmering light, which often shone on the faces of those who were 
praying, and showed they were, wet with tears. High above this scene of 
painful remembrance and calm melancholy was the moon wandering 
among gloomy scattered clouds, and shedding adim light on the church- 
yard beneath. The branches of the trees which grew on this spot were 
almost bare, and as they waved in the wind, cast trembling shadows 
which appe: ared like wandering ghosts. Peter Wrock stepped between 
the graves, till he came to the farther end of the churchyard, where, 
without a cross and far from the other graves stood the lonely mound, 
which covered Josephine. Wrock set his lantern on the grave, and 
reverentially uncovering his head, sank on his trembling knees and 
prayed in silence, while the wind sported with his grey hair. He 
had not been long at his devotions, when he heard behind him a 
rustling as if some one approached, he look round and beheld a veiled 
form which leaned against a tree, and seemed stedfastly to be watching 
him. Dark locks were dishevelled about its pale face and half con- 
cealed its features; and a dark mantle which moved in the wind, sur- 
rounded this apparition, which, at the first glance, would have been 
deemed supernatural. The eastellan at first did not know whether 
he saw a man or a woman near him, but, however, he rather took this 
singular being for the latter. A strange shuddering came over him 
when he first beheld the gloomy form, at length he tuined away his 
eyes and again resumed his prayer. But he was soon disturbed by a 
loud and heavy sigh, which seemed to proceed from an agonized 
breast: Wrock could not help once more looking at the form, and 
more than once did he shrink within himself as the hollow fixed eye 
of the unknown ove fell upon him. At this instant the grave-digger 
passed, and the form catching him by the arm, asked with a voice, 
the hollow tone of which pierced the castellan’s very marrow: who 
is buried here ?” She pointed to Josephine’s grave. ‘* Here lies ” an- 
swered the grave-digger, “‘one who murdered her child. She was 
Privately married to a gentleman of rank ; he deserted her, and ina 
tit of despair she killed her new-born babe, and then herself to avoid 
adeath by the executioner, into whese hands she must have fallen.” 

Wrock’s teeth chattered and he trembled like one in an ague fit. He 
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hastily arose from his kneeling posture. ‘“ You lie, man” cried he 
to the grave-digger, “ my daughter did not murder her child ; she 
was accused unjustly ; but the curse of God will light on the wretch, 
who dared to act so basely.” ‘‘ Be that as it may,” said the grave- 
digger “ let who will have done it, [ only speak as I have heard.” He 
turned about, and went his way. Wrock’s glance fell on the unknown 
form. It was standing motionless and looked fixedly towards the 
grave, which the castellan had just left. They stood face to face, and 
Wrock’s hair began to stand on end ; for the longer he gazed at this 
being the more unearthly it appeared. The grave-digger at length 
returned and reminded them, that it was time to leave the church- 
yard. *‘ Do you not see,’ said he, “ that all the people are returning 
home, on account of the heavy rain which is beginning to fall?’ For 
the first time, the castellan observed, that the clouds had united in 
one mass, and had begun to pour down in torrents ; the wind increased 
its strength and extinguished the lights, which were on the tomb-stones. 
Peter Wrock hastened towards his dwelling. He had not proceeded 
far from the churchyard, when he observed the spectral being close 
behind him. ‘The mantle was floating in the wind, and in spite of the 
darkness, Wrock could not help observing, that he was followed step 
for step. lis path led him to a niche, where a light was burning be- 
fore the image of a saint. He turned round to look at the unknown, 
and at the same instant it whispered in his ear, “ Peter Wrock,” and 
sank to the ground before the niche. Compassion overcame the fear 
which had taken possession of him; he hastened to the unhappy 
female (for such she was) and tried to raise her, her head drooped on 
one side towards the lamp which shone on her countenance, her hair fell 
back from her forehead, and Wrock fancied that he liad seen her face be- 
fore, and her voice seemed familiar to him. “ Peter Wrock !” whispered 
she again. * How do you know my name?” asked the castellan “ and 
what would you have with me?” She gazed at him in silence, “ You 
appear to be ill,” continued Peter Wrock, ‘‘ where do you live, I will 
accompany you home.” ‘I am strange here,” said she gloomily, “ take 
me home with you, and shelter me.” The castellan was in a painful 
state of irresolution, His compassionate heart and au impulse of 
curiosity were contending against an opposite feeliug which repelled 
him from her ; the latter, however, gained the victory. ‘* Lean upon my 
arm, if you feel weak,” said he,‘ my dwelling is not far from here.” 
They preceeded in silence, and reached home, when Barbara came to 
them with a light. With open eyes the housekeeper surveyed the 
stranger from head to foot, and her countenance darkened when the 
castellan recommended the latter to her care. The unknown one, 
however, threw back her mantle, shook her dishevelled hair from her 
face, and then asked, “ Do you not know me?” “ Good God! Lady 
Beatrice,” cried Barbara, clasping her hands. ‘* Lady Beatrice !” 

echoed the castellan, “‘ yes, indeed! I can recognize you now. But, in 
the name of all the saints! why have you come here at such an hour 
and in such a condition? I should think it was twenty miles from 
here to your brother’s residence.” ‘I have been there until zow,” 

said Beatrice, ‘‘ when after my uncle’s death, I left his house and went 
to my brother, I was there a long—long time—but I was forced to re- 
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turn—I wished to see this spot once more.” She spoke in broken 
entences and seemed much agitated. You are very ill, Lady 
Beatrice,” said the castellan, “ or are you overcome by your journey ¢ ” 

He led her to the arm chair, into which she sank ; and then gave di- 
rections to the housekeeper instantly to get a room ready for the lady. 
Beatrice heard this : ‘¢ I will not occupy one of the upper apartments,” 
said she “ [ will remain near Barbara.” ‘* As you please, lady,” said 
Wrock, ‘* but you know that the chambers of this lower turret are 
but poorly furnished, they were only occupied by the domestics. The 
green chamber, which was formerly my Josephine’s is the pleasantest.’ 
“ Not that! do not give me that,” said Beatrice hastily. A painful 
silence followed, which Wrock interrupted by this question. ‘* Have 
you come quite alone, lady, have you brought no attendant ?” 
“None,” replied Beatrice, ‘ Barbara can supply the place of my ser- 
vant; I shall not trouble you long.” ‘* Hey!” said Barbara, “ my 
lady will not go away directly ; ina few days we expect your gracious 
cousin, the young baron, “Is Robert coming?” cried Beatrice. “ Yes, 
my lady,” answered the castellan, “ I have this day received a letter 
from him: he orders me to get his apartments in readiness, as he will 
shortly be here. Beatrice seemed to gaze on vacancy, as if she had 
not heard the words of the castellan ; after a long pause she resumed 
her inquiries : ‘* How long is it since Robert was here?” “ He has not 
entered the house these seven years; he has, as you are well aware, 

been travelling for some time in foreign parts, and now is returning, 
probably, to take possession of his inheritance.” Another painful 
stillness ensued. ‘ Ah, my lady!” began Barbara, anxious to break 
off so unpleasant a silence, “ they were happy times, when we all lived 
here in peace together. Ah! methinks I can see you now, as you 
played at chess with the old baron, and rode races with the young one ; 

Oh! how noble you appeared on horseback, and you knew how to 
manage the wildest steed ; once, indeed, you failed, ‘and were hurt : do 
you not remember it ?’ “ Yes, perfeetly, Barb: ira,” answered Beatrice, 
“how should I forget it; you attended me so faithfully.” ‘I did but 
little, my lady,” replied Barbara, “ it was the kind Josephine, who 
watched by your side day and night.” Beatrice’s lips trembled with a 
convulsive motion. “ Barbara” said she, interrupting the old woman, “I 
fee] fatigued and unwell—very unwell—I should like to retire to rest.’’ 
While Barbara was busied in preparing a chamber for the lady, the 
latter seated herself opposite to the castellan, and cast her eyes, with 
a wild expression, round the room, till she suddenly fixed them ona 
picture which hung against the wall and was covered by a thick veil ; 
she gazed motionless on it for some time, her mouth became more 
convulsed, her countenance became more gloomy, till at last she 
screamed aloud. ‘* Peter Wrock,” cried she in a tone which made 
the old man tremble, “defend me! The picture—the horrible _pic- 
ture is coming to me—see how it steps out of its frame, how its fearful 
eyes dart their lightnings at me.” ‘ My gracious lady,” said Wrock 
approaching her, ‘‘ how came you by such imaginations? That pic- 
ture cannot move—it is the picture of my poor daughter ; it is hanging 
quietly against the wall, as quietly as she is sleeping in the grave.’ 

“No, no!” eried Beatrice, “the picture does not hang quietly ; 
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Josephine does not sleep quictly, do not think it ; she will never sleep 
quietly till—till—oh! yes, I know she was always my bitter enemy,” 
‘**God forgive your words, lady,” interrupted Wreck, “ she was not 
your enemy.” ‘No! no!” cried Beatrice again, “ did she not rob 
me of my beloved—my bridegroom ¢/’ ‘“ She did it unwillingly,” said 
Wrock, * pardon her, as you hope God will pardon you.” Beatrice 
laughed wildly. ‘ Pardon me!” cried she, and the castellan shrunk 
at her dark look, ‘‘ pardon me! will he do that? LT tell you Josephine 
herself was guilty ; but see, the picture is moving agaiu—see how jt 
distorts its features! take it away! take it out of the room!” Wroek 
went up to the picture, and, as he laid hold of it to remove it, the veil 
which covered it fell down, and the enchanting features were displayed. 
With a loud ery of agony Beatrice fell to the ground. 

Barbara hastened into the room on hearing the voice of the castellan, 
and the lady was carried into the chamber prepared for her, where 
the old housekeeper watched at her side, and the castellan looked 
amoug his household drugs for means to restore Beatrice to animation, 
She revived, but it was to a dark dreary consciousness. <A feverish 
delirium had clouded ber imagination, and she expressed the feelings 
which rent her very vitals by awful words, which seemed to rise from 
the bottom of her soul. Her broken speech was, in general, addressed 
to an invisible object, which seemed to fill her with terror; she then 
again called Peter Wrock, aud besought him in the most piteous tone 
not to leave her; the gloom of the chamber, which was half dark, 
seemed to oppress her; they were obliged to light several candles, 
and as she was terrified at some old pictures which hang on the wall, 
they were forced to remove them, ‘Thus she continued as if wrestling 
with some dark power, till, being exhausted at last, she sank into a 
troubled sleep. As soon as the light of the dawning day exceeded 
that of the glimmering candles, she once more awoke. Wrock and 
Barbara, who had alternately watched by her, were shocked at the 
alteration of her features, which was plainly shewn by the morning 
light. ‘Is this, indeed, the once fair and proud Lady Beatrice, who 
lies here before us, like a withered trodden-down flower of autumn ?” 
This was whispered by Barbara to the castellan, little suspecting that 
she who lay half asleep before them, could bear her words ; but Bea- 
trice opened her dim eyes, and said in a faint voice, ‘ Flowers droop 
their heads at the approach of night, and the , -oud one casts off pride 
when the last night draws near.” She had recovered full possession 
of her faculties, and asked what she had said during the night. “A 
strong fever was upon you,” said Barbara, ‘“‘and your speech some- 
times wandered, but I could not understand what you said.” This 
answer seemed to satisfy her. The castellan would have sent for a 
physician, but she would not suffer it. The greatest part of the day 
slie passed in tule:able calmness, and at length she rose from her bed, 
asked for materials for writing, and requested to be left alone. Her 
request was complied with, yet Barbara remained in the nc xt room, to 
listen to every movement which the lady might make. After an hour 
had elapsed, Beatrice rang the bell, upon which Barbara entered, and 
found her very much exhausted, and still paler than when she had sunk 
iu the arm chair the evening before. She asked for sealing-wax anda 
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light, and when they were brought, she took a sheet of paper on which 
she had written, folded, sealed and directed it, and placed it before 
her. She then vested her elbows on the table, let her head sink upon 
her folded hands, and sat as if in deep reflection. Barbara thought 
she was praying, and stood silently at some distance, that she might 
not disturb her. The bell of the neighbouring church, which rang for 
vespers, awakened Beatrice from her meditations. ‘‘ Barbara,” she 
began, “‘ it seems as if that bell responded to my thoughts.” ‘ What 
then were you thinking of,” asked the old housekeeper, hesitatingly, 
« { was thinking,” replied Beatrice, “of God and his merey; I was 
thinking whether it extended to every sinner.” ‘“ To every one, 
doubtless,” said Barbara, ‘ who sincerely repents of his sins, at least 
so my confessor always said, to my consolation; for, though I am con- 
scious of no very grievous sins, we all stand in need of the saving grace 
of God.” ‘ Yes,” returned Beatrice, ‘‘so I thought just now, and in 
my mind I prayed to God to give me a sign, whetheror not he forgave 
all sins, however great they might be, and then the vesper bell rang, 
and saendiad as I had never heard it before, it was as if I could hear 
the voice of God announcing to all men forgiveness for their sins ; do 
you not hear the strange sound, Barbara.” “ [t only rings as usual,’ 
answered Barbara, “ your fancy makes it sound otherwise.” Beatrice 
listened to the bells with the most earnest attention. “No!” said she, 
“it is no ordinary sound; it is the voice of God! it invites me. Bar- 
bara, lead me to church, [I will, I must pray there! Alas! it is long 
since I have been able to pray.” You would not go to church,” said 
Barbara, ‘so weak and ill as you are?”” “ Who says that I am ill?” 
cried Beatrice, hastily, “I tell you Tam not; if you will not take me 
to church, I will go alone.” She raised herself, and made a motion as 
if about to leave the room. Barbara called the castellan, who in vain 
endeavoured to restrain Beatrice, and was at last forced to give up. 
A sedan chair was fetched ; Peter Wrock helped Beatrice in, and then 
seated himself beside her. 

He looked at her with painful anxiety, as with trembling feet she 
ascended the broad steps before the church door. A gloomy presenti- 
ment possessed his mind, and he kept close by her that he might not 
lose sight of her for an instant. It was towards the end of a short 
autumn day; the setting sun was shining through the church windows, 
and cast its dim slanting rays on the old pictures and escutcheons 
which covered the walls,sothat many an image of a saint, illuminated by 
the red light, appeared to shine in the glory of transfiguration. Deep 
silence reigned among the supplicants in the Hous» of God; nothing 
was heard but the light step of those that passed, and the] rustling of 
the wind among the variegated leaves of the trees which grew before 
the church windows. Beatrice knelt down before the image of a 
saint. Her hands were folded, but her thoughts appeared unsettled, 
an'l her glance shrank back timidly as it fell on the heaven-directed 
face of the saint, whose holy calmness wasa striking contrast with the 
agitated condition of her soul. Wrock knelt close by her, and prayed 
in silence. Tt at once struck him that the lady was trembling ; he 
looked round with alarm, and saw that her looks were fixed on a pillar 
Whieh was near them, and against which a man of gloomy aspect, clad 
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ina travelling dress, was leaning. Wrock, fearing a new attack of 
Beatrice’s delirium, requested her, in a whisper, to leave the church, 
but she did not hear him; her eyes remained fixed on the same spot, 
while her whole countenance was convulsed. The stranger had per- 
ceived her, aud his dark glance fell npon her face, as if he wished to 
recognize eet features : presently he approae ‘hed her, and Beatrice. 
eagerly catching hold of the castell: ar ’s arm, cried in a stifled voice: 
“ Robert! He is coming to kill me!” She fainted away. Wroex. 
in the most painful anxiety and perturbation of mind, lifted her up, 
and tried to avoid observation. ‘Two ladies from the neighbouring 
pews hastened to her assistance, while Wrock, who had recognized his 
master in the stranger, saluted him with respect. Robert yon 
Ahran had arrived at the town, when the bells were ringing for 
vespers, His heart overflowing with various sensations, was deeply 
struck as he approached the cathedral, where, as a child, he had so 
often prayed by the side of his mother, and where that beloved 
mother had now long sle ‘pt in the peaceful sleep of death. He stopped 
his coach, alighted and entered the church, where he saw Beatrice, 
who recognized him, before he observed her. She fell before his 
glance, as if struck by a thanderbolt, and was carried home senseless, 
where she arrived nearly at the same time with Robert. Her revival 
was accompanied by a strong . of fever, while in her wander- 
ing speech she ace ‘used herself of the most horrible things. Robert 
was present at these expressions of her disorded fancy, and heard, 
with horror, the dark words, which seemed to indicate a concealed 
agony, a deep and black secret of the breast ; his hair stood on end, 
aud deeply shocked he left her. A physician was sent for, inquired 
into the situation of his patient, and significantly shook his head, 
After being bled, pursuant to his orders, the suffering lady became 
somewhat calmer, and sank gradually to sleep. Barbara only left 
her bed-side, to make some domestic arrangements, the castellan 
roamed about the house, and Robert sat in his room by a broad 
marble chimney, in which a fire was glowing brightly. The number 
of candles in gilt chandeliers spread the light of day over the antique 
chamber, but the darkest night ruled in Robert’s soul. He would 
not touch the supper which had been got ready for him, and made a 
sign to the servant that he would be left alone. It struck eleven, 
when the castellan entered ; he found his master leaning against the 
gilded moulding of the chimney-piece, with his eye fixed on the 
glimmering flame. For some moments both stood face to face, each 
eyeing the other with timidity ; as Wrock approached his master, he 
seemed to be sensible of a victory, and he smiled bitterly as he 
observed the confusion of the latter. It was he that first broke the 
silence. ‘‘ Gracious master,” said he, as he handed to him a sealed 
paper, which he had brought, “ this has been written by Lady Beatrice, 
be so good as to read the superscription, and say, what shall be done 
with it.’ ‘The Baron eagerly took the paper, and holding it up to 
the light, read these words: “To be opened after my death.” It 
was evident from its appearance that it had been written with a 
trembling hand; while the Baron trembled no less. “ The lady’s 
request shall be complied with,” said he, “as long as she lives this 
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paper must remain unopened.” “ With your pardon, gracious master,” 
said Wrock, “ but if the lady, as I hope, should recover ” — he 
hesitated, then,” said Robert, “ the papel shall be returned to her. 
But did she give it to you herself?” he inquired. “She gave it to 
no one,” was the reply, “she let it lie on the table, where she had 
written it, and I found it there just now, when she was asleep. You 
will pardon me, gracious master, for expressing my opinion,” continued 
he after a short pause, “ but I think it would be better to break the 
seal at all events, and read the contents of the paper.” ‘ Do not 
harbour such a thought, old man!” said Robert, and he threw the 
letter ona table. Wrock snatched at it eagerly, “I have never 
designedly acted in opposition to your commands,” said he in a firm 
tone, “but here, gracious master , here, T will do so. I will break 
open the paper”’ He was already in the very act of opening the 
seal, when the Baron indignantly sprang to him, tore the paper from 
his hands, and dashed it on the ground. “ Insolent!” cried he, 
“have you forgotten what is due to your lord and master? has your 
long in depe ndence so much spoiled you, that you dare play the master 
to me?” “ Pardon me, gracious master!” answered Wrock with 
bitter irony, ‘* pardon me that I forgot for an instant the respect due 
to my master and benefactor: you should attribute it to my grey 
hairs.” He pronounced the word “ benefactor ” in a tone which cut 
Robert to the heart. After a short deliberation, he turned towards 
the castellan, who was on the point of leaving the room. ‘* Wrock,” 
he cried, “‘ stay! if I have offended you, Iam sorry for it; but you 
were in the wrong. Why are you so anxious to know the contents of 
this letter, which cannot concern you!’ Perhaps it may, gracious 
master,” returned Wrock, “if I dare trust the presentiment, which 
speaks within me, the paper is to no one so important as to myself.” 
The Baron looked at him with a gloomy expression. ‘* What is the 
purport of your foreboding?” asked he anxiously. ‘ The same, 
gracious master,” replied Wrock, ‘“‘the same of which your own 
feelings can inform you. May God forgive me, if I am unjust—but ” 
— he left off. Robert stood some time with his face half-averted, 
as if he was trying to avoid the glance of Wrock : it seemed as if he 
was endeavouring to find strength and words to express a painful 
subject. He suddenly turned towards the Castellan, held out his 
hand, and said: ‘“‘ Peter Wrock! you have suffered severely, but not 
more severely, than myself. Pardon me, that I brought misfortune 
into the path of your life.” ‘“ Yes, gracious master,” replied Wrock, 
his voice almost chocked with grief, “ I forgive you, as I hope God 
will pardon me, but allow me to break this se: il, that what is con- 
cealed may be brought to light.” The Baron silently assented, upon 
which Wrock went to the light, and with trembling hand broke the 
seal. He had scarcely cast his eye over the writing, when a piercing 
shriek was heard through the whole building. ‘The castellan, in his 
fright, let the paper fall, and would have bh: eatened out at the door 
when it suddenly opened and Beatrice rushed into the apartment. 

Her white night-gown was stained with blood, and a stream was yet 
flowing from the vein in her arm which had been opened, as in her 
paroxysm she had torn away the bandage. Barbara, who should 
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have watched by her couch, had sunk to sleep overcome by fatigue, 
while Beatrice was yet slumbering. The old housekeeper was 
suddenly awakened by a noise, and, opening her eyes, saw the invalid 
with loosened bandage and covered with blood, groping about the 
chamber, Ou Barbara’s shrieking the unhappy lady ran out at the 
door, fled with winged haste through several rooms, and at last 
rushed breathless into Robert’s apartment. Struck with horror the 
castellan approached her, and tried to restrain her, but in vain; she 
tore herself away with the wildest gestures, snatched up the paper 
which the castellan had just opened, and cried with a voice that 
pierced his very marrow, “ What do you want with this! I tell you, 
I did it! It is the child’s blood, with which [ am stained, see! see! 
how could its little heart have so much blood? ha, ha, ha!” Her 
langh was so wild and piercing that the walls of the apartment re- 
echoed. She now perceived Barbara, who had followed her. ‘ Jose- 
phine,” she shrieked, “I know you well, thongh you have become 
old and ugly—that is as it should be, I would see you so—now you 
cannot rob me of my husband, Come ! we will be reconciled!” She 
sprang towards Barbara, and would have folded her in her arms, and 
as the terrified housekeeper avoided her, she rushed madly towards 
Robert, who was standing motionless with horror, embr: aced him with 
both arms, and fell with a piercing shriek to the ground. No medical 
aid could restore her to her senses: the shock had terminated her 
life. 

The paper which this unhappy lady had written disclosed the state 
of her mind. Being united to Robert von Ahran by the ties of 
kindred, their parents had destined them for each other. Beatrice, 
accustomed from her infaney to consider herself as Robert's wife, 
harboured an ardent love for him, which he appeared to return; but 
the proud and domineering character of Beatrice was not caiculated 
to captivate a youth like Robert. His heart had turned, with the 
most passionate love, to the daughter of his castellan ; and forgetting 
all decorum, and all the duty he owed to his father, who was then 
living, he was privately married to her. Their union remained con- 
cealed from his father and the world; Beatrice alone, who had long 
been jealous of Josephine, discovered the secret. Her proud 
passionate disposition could not endure the affront of disappointed 
love, and the fierce desire of revenge took the place of her affections. 
But her most envenomed hatred fell upon Josephine, whom she 
regarded as her deadliest enemy, and the disturber of her happiness. 
To destroy her was always the subject of her reflections, and the 
better to carry her plans of vengeance into effect, after the death of 
her parents, she chose the house of her uncle asa tempor: ary residence. 
While she yet concealed her hostile intentions under the mask of 
kindness, she associated herself with an old woman who, besides 
Barbara, was one of the household servants. Though report spoke 
ill of her, Barbara had always taken her part, because she found her 
a useful assistant in her domestic affairs, and because her own 
disposition was too honest to suspect the extent of her wickedness. 
This old woman became the hellish instrument, which Beatrice made 
use of, to bring destruction on the head of her successful rival. By 
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her she learned that Josephine was the mother of a son, whose birth 
had delighted both his parents. Notwithstanding the deep secrecy in 
which this circumstance was involved, Josephine occupying the 
remotest part of this spacious edifice, where no one visited her, but 
her father, her husband, and her faithful Barbara ; yet many reports 
were spread of her connection with Robert, though no one imagined 
she was his lawful wife. Josephine, offended by these reports which 
came to her ear, began to repent the imprudent step which she had 
taken, and entreated Robert to make it known that they were law- 
fully united, and thus give her an honourable station in society. 
Robert represented to her, that, while his father was living, she 
could not appear as his wife, and that he would rather die, than 
endure his father’s curse. 

From this moment Josephine treated her husband with visible 
coldness. In vain did Robert endeavour to calm her offended feel- 
ings, she abruptly repelled him, and her father whose honour was 
wounded, contributed, by his conduct, still more to the growing 
alienation of the married pair. Robert, to escape from these painful 
circumstances, left his father’s house, with the intention of travelling 
for some time. His absence gave Beatrice and her assistant free room 
to carry on their projects. Still, at times, would better feelings rise 
in the heart of Beatrice, but her darkened soul refused to harbour 
them: her mind had lost its proper balance, and overcome by her 
passions, she fell into the precipice which was open before her. Jose- 
phine’s child was found murdered in its cradle ; its little heart seemed 
to have been pierced by a small instrument. Barbara was the first 
who discovered the horrible fact, while Josephine was asleep, and her 
screams informed the other servants of what had happened. Jose- 
phine was incapable of uttering a sound; pale and without shedding 
atear she gazed on her dead child, and held it in her arms, till the 
oficers of justice entered the room, more closely to investigate the 
frightful occurrence. Under one of the child’s pillows was found, 
stained with blood, a golden bodkin, which Josephine had been accus- 
tomed to wear in her hair. That this was the instrument of murder 
was proved by the smallness of the wound ; Josephine was arrested 
as the murderess of her own child, and a painful examination was 
hanging over her head. ‘The suspicion of her being the murderess 
was increased by the belief that Robert had deserted her, and her 
crime was attributed to the despair which was occasioned by his 
infidelity. The unfortunate Josephine could not bear the reproach, 
and on the third day after her arrest, she was found dead in prison. 
She had strangled herself with her silk handkerchief, which was 
found twisted about her neck. 

When the old Baron von Ahran heard of the dreadful oce urrence, 
and of the part which his son had acted in it, he was struck by a fit 
of apoplexy from the shock. Beatrice fled the house which must ever 
have awakened painful reminiscences, and her assistant, the aceursed 
old woman, died soon after. Thus the unhappy father of the innocent 
victim Josephine, and the faithful Barbara, were left alone in the 
castle, where they passed their lonely and melancholy days, in praying 
that Josephine’s innocence, of which they were both convinced, might 
2n2 
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finally be brought to light. Robert, while abroad, had heard of the 
fate of Josephine and his child, and grief and horror had thrown him 
ona sick bed, from which he but slowly recovered. He never re- 
gained his peace of mind; uncertain whether he should deem Jose- 
phine guilty or innocent, and tortured by the consciousness that he 
was the author of so many evils, he restlessly wandered from place to 
place for seven years, until his fate led him home, at that point of 
time when the tragical scene we have just been describing took place. 
The writing, which Beatrice had left, contained an acknowlegement of 
her guilt, in broken and confused sentences indeed, but intelligible 
enough to set her own guilt and Josephine’s innocence beyond a doubt. 
It certainly was not her own hand which had committed the crime, 
but the old woman who was allied with her, had executed the infernal 
deed. But vengeance did not sleep, its voice was heard first weak, 
and then louder and louder in her guilty heart. She never after- 
wards could find repose; it seemed as if the bed was burning with 
fiery coals, on which she after a short period of self-forgetfnlness ap- 
peared to be struggling. Visions of blood stalked with threatening 
aspect before her, and forms like furies persecuted her with their 
hellish laughs, and aroused her from her short and painful sleep. Her 
strength sank beneath this continued inward contest, her look became 
timid and wild, and her blooming colour faded. In vain did her 
anxious brother, under whose roof she lived, inquire into the cause of 
her dejection, she avoided his inquiries, and shunned the sight of him, At 
last, impelled by an irresistable feeling, she left his house, and unat- 
tended fled to the spot where she first appeared to us, and where she 
ended her guilty life amid the most awful mental conflicts. “ Praised 
be the Almighty,” cried Peter Wrock, when he had read this por- 
tentous paper, “ Praised be God, who has listened to the prayers I 
have so long made, and has brought my child’s innocence to light. I 
always knew that she was not the murderess of her child. May God 
be merciful to her enemies and forgive them their sins!” ‘* And may 
he forgive me,” said the baron, deeply affected, ‘ that I could be mis- 
taken in Josephine! But what human eye is clear enough to distin- 
guish truth from appearances! Poor Josephine, yeu shall have repa- 
ration! And you too, old father,” he continued to Wrock “ you shall 
be satisfied ; I will make it publicly known, that Josephine was my 
lawful wife, that she was innocent of the crime laid to her charge. 
The place of her interment shall be changed, her ashes shall rest in 4 
magnificent coffin, a splendid monument shall be raised over her grave, 
aud the world shall be informed by letters of gold inlaid in the marble 
that she fel] a guiltless sacrifice to hatred and wickedness.” Master, 

said Wrock “I should prefer a simpler monument, and it would ac- 
cord better with the quiet disposition of my Josephine ; a few weeping 
willows with their branches hanging over her grave, and a plain cross 
of black marble with the inscription, ‘* She died under sufpicion but 
God brought her innocence to light.” That would please me! Then 
perhaps many a one unjustly accused might read the words, and leave 
her grave with the consoling hope, that sooner or later his hour 0! 
triumph must come. Yet let all be done as my master pleases. Foi 
this unhappy lady,” he added, pointing to the body of Beatrice, for 
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her I entreat my gracious master to cause masses to be sung, that her 
soul may find rest in death, since she has expiated the crime she com- 
mitted on earth, by the torments of hell. And let us pray that God 
may prevent the spirit of darkness from approaching us in evil hours, 
for the heart of man is weak, and the strongest may fall under temp- 
tation. 





ODE. 
A JAVANESE TO HIS MISTRESS. 


(Humbly inscribed to Thomas Haynes Bayley. ) 


“ CEASE, booby,* cease! alone, oh, let me weep, 


Thy grief disturbs me,—parrot, go to sleep! 
For Djala’s gone, our island’s fairest slave. 
And thou, bright orb, that gilds the midnight wave 
Why shine you now? for is not Djala fled— 
Weep, weep with me ; veil, veil in clouds your head. 
What do I hear? ye blooming trees, oh, say— 
Presumptuous wind ! and dare you here to play 
When I am sad, and Djala is away ? 

‘* Here, by this sparkling rill, this verdant grove, 
The maid and I oft sat and talk’d of love ; 
With cocoa-oil I rubb’d her lovely face, 
Which shone with beauty, with resistless grace ! 
On it—as on a sun—I dar’d not gaze, 
It dim’d my sight, and fill’d me with amaze. 
Around her eyes the rosy root I drew ;+ 
(One fair as her I ne’er again shall view :) 
Her teeth outshone the raven’s jetty black, 
Her kiss was sweeter than the sweetest ‘rack :f 
Her lips, how broad—ah, softer far than silk, 
To them was honey bitter, sour new milk : 


* The bird of that name. 


t I need scarcely say, that it is the custom in Java, as well as in other places, to 
paint. Then it is done in a peculiar manner, perhaps, not the most refined, with a root 
called betel. 

¢ ‘Rack, an abbreviation of arrack. 
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And then that flattened nose, so brown and wide, 
For which an hundred thousand shepherds sigh’d : 
But what were they to that celestial fire 

Which, from her eyes shed ‘ love and soft desire,’ 
Outshone the lightning i in its fiercest ire ? 

“Alas! how drear is now the flow’ry grove, 
Where with my Djala I was wont to rove, 

* Ah, blis sful times! alas! why are ye flown ! 
Ye powers! how is it that my Djala’s gone ¢ 
Swallow me earth! another has my love— 

No! ah, no! too virtuous she to rove : 

Aud yet she’s cruel, for three times the sun 
Rose from the wave, and thither went again, 
Since last my Djala bless’d these eyes ; 
Three times hath darkness veil’d the skies 
Three nights mankind have calmly slept, 
Three days and nights I’ve ceaseless wept : 
Three days the wind my sighs have borne, 
Three days I’ve been mad, wild, forlorn. 
Ah, Djala, say; can nothing move you ? 
Seon, soon, your own heart will reprove you 
alse maid, farewell! poor wretched elf, 

l co to hang or shoot myself! 


THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 


Aurnoven the measures of the government, since the passing of the 
Reform Bill, have been the subject of much discussion, yet the con- 
duct and proceedings of parliament itself have not been very distinctly 
brought under review. It is important, no doubt, that the merits of 
the proceedings of the existing ministry should be accurately ascer- 
tained ; but it is, we conceive, of far greater consequence that we 
should form a correct estimate of the character of the prese ut parlias 
ment. There is, undoubtedly, some difficulty in determining the vi alue 
of the procee “dings of parliament without also considering the conduct 
of the ministry, inasmuch as many of the members of the government 
occupy seats in the House of Commons ; but it shall be our tee avour 
to put the subje et in a point of view which will go far to enable the 
public to accomplish this object. 

The change effected by the Reform Bill related wholly to the 
composition of parliament. It did not at all interfere with the execu- 
tive part of the government. It did not take from the king the powe 
of selecting his ministers, nor did it in any way interfere with sha 
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choice of them. It affected none of the institutions of the country, 
but the House of Commons—and the composition of this body it 
affected only by altering the constituency by which its members were 
elected. We desire then to know, now that the parliament elected 
under the new state of things has terminated its first session, what is 
its character—how it has performed its duties—and in what degree it 
is entitled to the approbation or censure of the country. Whether the 
existing ministry has performed its promises to the countrywhether 
its measures have come up to the reasonable expectations of the 
people—is not now the question. We wish to ascertain what the 
country has gained by the Reform Bill; and this we apprehend can 
be determined only by looking carefully to the proceedings of parlia- 
ment during the last session. 

The object of the Reform Bill being to remove the corrupt influences 
by which members were returned to the House of Commons, it may be 
uecessary to bring under notice the abuses which were the immediate 
occasion of its being passed. 

The complaints, then, which were urged for so many years against 
the former state of the House of Commons, and which fixed the deter- 
mination of the people to effect its reformation, were these :—That a 
large number of its members being returned through the interest of 
persons more or less connected with the government, the ministers for 
the time being could on all occasions command majorities in support 
of any measure which they thought it necessary to bring before par- 
liament. It was urged against parliament that it was the creature of 
the minister—that, no matter what violations of the liberties of the 
people might be committed, no matter what abuse of power might be 
exerted, no matter what extravagant and profligate waste of the pub- 
lic money might be pointed out and denounced, nor what oppressive 
and unnecessary taxes might be proposed, a majority could be found to 
uphold it. It was against the Treasury majorities then, that the voice 
of public opinion was direeted. It was that odious and infamous 
combination of persons in office and their dependants—that hanging 
together of those who expected personal advantages from the continu- 
ance of their party in power—that thick and thin defence of all the 
measures of the minister—this it was that excited publie indignation 
and raised the ery of reform, The subserviency of members of par- 
liament to the purposes of the minister—the crowded Treasury ben- 
ches—the overwhelming majorities—these were the matters of which 
the country complained, It was because the popular branch of the 
constitution, instead of being watehful of the interests of the people, 
and exerting its power to check and controul the proceedings of the 
government, lent itself uniformly to all its purposes, and wholly sur- 
rendered its independence, that the loud shout of reform was raised 
against the government. The inequality ia the distribution of the 
elective franchise, and the unfairness of the old system of represeu- 
tation, were trifling matters in comparison with that majority system, 
which was a consequence of it. 

What, then, bas the Reform Bill done to remedy the corruption of 
parliament? ~Thas it placed parliameut above the influence of the 
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Can we, looking at the labours of the past session, believe that the 
present House of Commons is entitled to be considered an independent 
parliament, careful of the public treasure, watchful of the interests 
of the people, jealous of the government, and, in all things, above the 
influence either of fear or of favour! ‘These are questions worthy the 
serious attention of the people, and questions which cannot be con- 
sidered at a more fit season than the present. 

In observing the proceedings of the past season, the all-important 
fact forces itself upon our notice, that the change in the representa- 
tion has little effect in breaking up the combination of party. The 
relative strength of Whigs, and Tories, and Radicals, may be some- 
what changed; but public measures appear still to be opposed or 
supported, not so much on account of their intrinsie merit, as on 
account of the party with which they originate; and it is but too 
apparent that the interests of party are still preferred to the interests 
of the con: try. 

The votes of the last session exhibit in a still more striking manner 
the fact that the measures of the ministry have been uniformly approved 
and supported by large majorities of the house without the slightest 
regard to the manner in which they affected public interests. With- 
out tiring onr readers by a regular analysis of the business of the ses- 
sion, it will be sufficient for our present argument to point out the 
large majorities by which all the motions of independent members, to 
render the late measure of reform complete, were defeated. 

There could be no doubt in the minds of sensible and honest men, 
that the shortening of the duration of parliaments was a measure 
absolutely required to place it fairly under the controul of public opinion. 
Nor, we apprehend, could there be much less difference of opinion as 
to the propriety of removing from the Reform Bill that obnoxious 
clause which provides, that payment of taxes shall be made up toa 
certain time before the period of election, Upon the question of voting 
by ballot, the same agreement of opinion might not, perhaps, prevail: 
but upon the two former questions, at least, it was to be expected 
that a reformed parliament would not be slow in recording their 
favourable opinion. The time, however, was not favourable. There 
was important business before the house which required close attention. 
The convenience of the house would not permit of these matters being 
discussed, without obstructing public business. Now, looking fairly 
at the subject before us, and with the desire to be impartial, are we 
saying too much, in pronouncing the reasons urged for delaying the 
passing of these measures, to be miserable evasions and excuses! In 
the first place the time and attention likely to be consumed, could be 
but very trifling. There were no difficult principles to diseuss—there 
were no complicated details to be considered in committee. <A very 
short bill, therefore, would have expressed all that was desired to be 
done. The obstruction of other business could not have been very 
great, and the demand upon the time of members could not have been 
sufficient to afford a valid ground of delay. sut, it may be said, that 
there will be ample opportunities to consider these matters hereafter. 
We are not sure of that. We have more than a strong suspieton Chal 
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as at present. ‘The time to make political changes is when the public 
attention is closely drawn to public abuses. The opportunities to 
elect new institutions calculated to promote the well-being of the 
human race, are, unfortunately, too few, and occur at intervals tuo dis- 
tant, to admit of any of them being neglected. The world is not 
always in the humour to be ridded of its barbarities. The friends of 
truth and justice should, therefore, labour hard, and with activity, 
and 1:eapa full harvest, while the elements are favourable to their 
work. Let us speak the truth. ‘The House of Commons could nos 
entertain these measures because it was the wish of the ministers that 
it should not do so. They, the ministers, were likely to be embar- 
rassed by the carrying of any further reform, and therefore the House 
supported the minister's opposition. Now, we say, that whatever 
reasons the minister might have for delaying these measures, the same 
reasons ought not to have had weight with an independent parliament. 
The House of Commons, backed by the people of England, had noneed to 
make terms with an aristocracy, much less to stand in awe of it. It was, 
therefore, the bounden duty of the House to decide upon the questiont 
before it according to the value of the measures themselves, and the 
necessity that existed for their being passed ; and in neglecting to do 
so, we assert that they have sacrificed the interests of the country out 
of regard to the pleasure of the government. 

The subserviency of parliament to the will of the minister, and its 
surrender of its independence, is further shown in its reversal of its 
own vote for the repeal of the malt duty—in the surrender of the 
only clause of the Irish Church Bill which involved a principle worth 
contending for—in its acquiescence in the ministerial proposition, first 
for a loan of 15 millions to the West India proprietors, and, a few 
nights after, for the gift of 20 millions, and for no other reason than 
that the minister had altered his mind. These facts alone, if there 
were no other evidence, are sufficient to shew that the first reformed 
parliament is altogether deficient in that most essential quality, 7nde- 
pendence. But there are other facts which yet require to be noticed, 

It is notorious that it has been required of the present parliament, 
as well as of those preceding it, that all persons who hold offices of 
profit under the government, should surrender their judgment as 
representatives of the people, and place their votes as completely at 
the disposal of the minister, as are the proxies of the household lords 
inthe House of Peers. Are we wrong, then, in declaring that the 
popular branch of the legislature is still under the controul of the 
minister —that all the odious features of the Tory majority system still 
exist and flourish, except that they have changed their name and are 
now called Whig? Do we outstep the bounds of truth in saying that 
the majorities of the present house are to the full extent as obedient, 
as slavish, as those of any former parliament? Do we commit injustice 
to the character of the present House, in maintaining that it has aban- 
doned the interests of the people and that it is undeserving of their 
confidence. 

There is, we are aware, a prevailing opinion, that so long as men of 
tolerably upright character and general purity of intention held the 
reins of government, the measures of such a ministry ought to be sup- 
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ported, and it is upon this ground that the threat is frequently held 
out of a retirement from office, in the event of any measure being 
rejected. The difficulty of forming a new ministry is then made a 
reason for approving what would otherwise be condemned. It seems 
to us, however, that the composition of a ministry is of far less con- 
sequence than the character of parliament ; and were parliament to 
earn for itself the confidence of the people by exercising a strict con- 
troul over the measures of government, the changes in the cabinet 
would be matters but little calculated to disturb the affairs of the 
country. It may be a hard trial of ministerial patience to put up with 
the rejection of a favourite measure, but let the parliament shew its 
determination to perform its duty with stern independence, and the 
minister will soon accustom himself to the inconvenience. 

The present parliament, then, it seems to us, has not taken its 
proper attitude. It has not filled the place in the constitution which 
it ought to occupy. It has not shewn itself the guardian of the inte- 
rests of the people, but, on the contrary, the servant and instrument of 
the minister. It has consented to the continuance of all the bad influ- 
ences by which Treasury majorities have been hitherto ensured; whilst 
the patronage and other advant: iges belonging to effice have been a 
sutlicient inducement to a large number of its members to sacrifice the 
interests of their constituents. 


LB. 


A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the Spanish Lancuage : 
In Thirty Lectures. By Emanven Det Mar. 1 vol. 12mo. 
London: J. Wacey, and Ackerman and Co, 1833. 


As an clementary work, for those who are beginning to learn, it must 
always be better to have the smallest compendium, however imperfect, 
than a lengthy treatise with explanations not of the clearest kind. It 
may be said of HAmonteRE, that his book has scarcely any thing in 
it. Little, indeed, for learners already advanced to a certain stage in 
their study, Yet HAmonrere, for the Spanish, like Poxtrtport and 
VereGAnt for the Italian, and dozens of other compilers for the French, 
is of infinitely more use toa mere beginner than a work of more exten- 
sive research and requiring much labour to comprehend its contents. 
As respects the Spanish, the contest for preference has hitherto been 
between HAmonrere and Mc. Henry, the latter of whom is somewhat 
more elaborate in his work than the former. Mr. Det Mar now pre- 
sents himself as a rival of these two: and though we have not had 
time to read the whole of his book, we think it, as far as we can at 
present judge, to be the best AAnglo-Spanish : 
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with. ‘Though more full than Mc, Henry, it appears to excel both 
Mec. Henny and Hamoniere in clearness; and, while containing 
little or nothing to be considered superfluous in an elementary manual, 
it has matter the want of which in other similar works may be reason- 
ably found fault with. The 228 pages of which it consists (including 
Evercises aud a Key to explain them) comprise, perhaps, more mat- 
ter to the point than will be found in many other grammars in any 
language. There is really as much of both the “ Theoretical” and 
the ‘ Practical” as we could expect to see brought within so small a 
compass ; aud this may be quickly perceived by an experienced eye. 
In the way of objection, we will venture to make only one remark. 
Mr. Det Mar has, in our opinion, done wrong in treating all through 
of Etymology and of Syntax in the same place. Some grammarians 
have suppose dl that such a plan tends to simplicity. The very opposite 
would seem to be the more correct view. ‘There is also one particular 
to be noticed, in which this grammar has ope to recommend it. At 
page 181 we have “ dn alphabetical list of verbs and other words, 
that admit certain prepositions after the m”.”? "This list oce upies up- 
wards of a full sheet, and is very useful in its present form, though 
it might have been rendered much more so by a more methodical 
arrangement. ‘The grammar of the Professor of Spanish Literature 
in King’s College (Mr. De ALcALa) contains a list of a similar des- 
cription ; but it is not so full as that of Mr. Det Mar. 
Having thus done justice to the book of Mr. Det Mar, we cannot 
help pursuing the same object with respect to himself. It matters 
nothing to the readers of Mr. Det Mar whence the matter he presents 
them with is obtained. In a word, his grammar is not the less practi- 
cally useful for being, as itis, a remarkable instance of literary unfain 
dealing. We need s: ay not one word more to make Mr. Dex MArcom- 
prehend all we allude to. But in reviewing his work before the public, 
to do justice, at the same time, to him, we cannot fully perform our 
dut y without re ferring to certain passages of this “ theoretical and 
practical” work; and especially to those in which the composer gives 
a Definition of the Parts of Speech, and descants on the subject of 
Case. If we do not here place in comparison with each other the very 
words of Mr. Dex Man and those of other grammarians from whom 
he has taken without acknowledging how much, it is not for want of 
strong temptation to do so. Mr. Des Mar has not copied from wri- 
ters on the Spanish Grammar: had he done that, he would certainly 
have exposed himself to the fegal responsibleness ofa literary pirate. 
As it is, we are not quite sure that he might not be made to answer for 
his unfair dealing. If he considered himself as nothing more than a 
compiler, why did he not say so? If he could flatter himself that he 


was an original, how comes he to have exhibited such examples of 


palpable plagiarism ? It ought to be a pleasure with every writer, 
not less for the sake of his own fame than for the interest of his subject, 
to distinguish, as far as possible, between that to which he lays claim as 
inventor, and that the credit of discovering which is due ‘to others, 
This is the feeling of every author who is conscious of any true merit 
in himself, and who has a proper regard for the rights of other men in 


his own situation. Not so, however, we are sorry to perceive, with 
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Mr. Det Mar; and our bare duty to the public, our duty, more 
especially, to those who are interested in the authorship of books, 
requires us to say that we do perceive it. If this be not fair criticism, 
the critic will, of course, be answerable to Mr. Det Mar for the 
injury he may sustain from it. We charge him with having copied 
without quoting, where, if he must copy, he ought to have quoted, 
Does he call for the proofs? We have them ready. And if those 
proofs be sufficient to sustain our charge, how can Mr, Det Mar be 
considered as the author of an original work ? 


LINES. 


(From the ‘‘ Antigone’’ of Sophocles. ) 


wy 7 b ’ / ’ 
Epws avikat auayay io. S 


1. 


Resistriess love! nor force nor art 

Can break or blunt thy conquering dart— 
No breast is free from thee : 

The beast that roams the desert wild, 

By thy soft influence beguil’d, 
Owns thy divinity. 


2. 


The virgin’s damask cheek is made 
Thy couch of rest, where thou art laid 
Reposed ‘mid blushes warm ; 
Thou haunt’st the woodland grots and caves, 
And speed’st across the trackless waves, 
Nor fear’st the raving storm. 


3. 


Nor Gods themselves escape thy pow’r ; 

Nor man, whose life is but an hour, 
That hour can brave thy sway ; 

Within his anguish’d heart he bears 

The rankling shaft, that ceaseless wears 
His fated life away. 


* "Amcrycev" ‘* Nullis artibus superabilis.’’—Brunck. 








BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH LIBEL-LAW. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM HOLT’S LAW OF LIBEL. 


PERADVENTURE it may be known, even beyond the pale of the 
profession of the law, that there is a book called Holt’s Law of 
Libel. It was written during the high and palmy times of pure 
despotism called Toryism, peculiar to this island. Not that it is to be 


supposed there is one kind only, for there are many, and their name is 
Legion. 


But still only one that is pure; the rest are bastard, espe- 


In the purest principles of absolutism 
of the Tories this book was written, elucidating the faction’s grand 


cially that one now dominant. 


arcanum, ‘* The greater the truth the greater the libel,” in preparing 
patent padlocks for the mind with hints for the most ingenious modes 
of practical application by shackling the press. It is, too, the work 
of a Tory lawyer, and by him dedicated toa Tory Judge; that Judge 
who, in his mode of exercising judicial power towards the victims of 
libel-law could not be surpassed. 

There is, it is true, nothing pleasant in treating of a dry subject ; 
and Jaw is proverbially so. Still there is such a thing as duty, and if 
it have no weight there is a stern arbiter called necessity, whose 
behests must be obeyed ; and if men just emerging from the house 
of bondage would enjoy the Goshen opening in fair prospect before 
them, it behoves them to see they are not cheated of fruition by 
suffering the impediments to it which one faction began to be per- 
fected by another. 

A book on the law of libel is at all times worthy of examination 
and more especially when it comes from a lawyer redolent with the 
favourable regard of a Lord Chief Justice. It is not because it may 
be a book of accepted authority, exhibiting the law of libel as it is, 
that such a work demands examination; but because, showing what 
is, it at once proves what ought not to be. 

Another consideration there is, and not to be overloked. By dint 
of assumption, honour and renown have been predicated as attributes 
peculiar to the Bar. Let me inquire, in one instance at least, how 
this assumption has been supported. To test political lawyers, to see 
what sort of stuff they are made of, it is necessary to see what they 
have to say for themselves. 
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“Oh that mine enemy would write a book” exclaimed a man ot 
former days of some repute for wisdom. ‘Truth might here so exclaim ; 
for this book is palpably her enemy ; and though I am, as her advocate 
the antagonist of its writer, I rejoice not in his or any man’s enmity, 
except in so far as he may be the enemy of truth. 

First then of the dedication. ‘The age of dedications was one of 
adulation ; and fulsome eulogy gained the end which necessity or a 
less honest purpose prompted. Similar motives produce like effects 
and, what more natural than for a lawyer, whose bread so much 
depends on its continuance, to propitiate power by denying or decrying 
the severe dictates of Truth? The thought was lucky, and its appli- 
cation ingenious even for a lawyer. It must stand confessed, that no 
more proper person could have been hit upon for the object of a 
dedication than he who on the judgment seat declared the transgres- 
sions of the rich were venial and wielded the terors of libel-law so 
effectually in repressing all question of this precious morsel of judicial 
morality. Observe the ingenuity working to its own ends in aptly 
pitching upon a patron, and a subject of congeniality of spirit so 
worthy of each other, <A time-serving lawyer would have seen fitness 
in any Lord Chief Justice at the head of the law: but this lawyer 
saw peculiar fitness, and in a moment of enthusiasm, and it may be to 
exhibit the skill of the adept in the use of his tools of trade, he 
appropriately expressed it in the jargon of special pleading—that 
high station incurred an “ onus” of dedicationship ; being a refuge of 
attempts to promulgate the principle of the judge-made law of libel. 
That an eulogist should likes a man’s station to a lazaar-house is no 
less a singularity, than that it should be taken for a compliment as, 
no doubt, it was. Nor is this all; for custom and example are too 
much the lawyer’s rules of conduct: an example once set, he is found 
to follow it, deeming “that just,” as the philosopher of Malmsbury 
said “of the impunity and approbation whereof he can produce an 
“ example or (as the lawyers which only use this false measure of 
* Justice babarously call it) precedent.”” Here then is the example 
of just approbation. And henceforth those refuges for the destitute, 
succeeding Lord Chief Justices, must, in virtue of their high stations, 
take upon them the liability of sponsorship to every attempt made by 
the means of writing bad books! 

Oh, what idols the folly and the wickedness of man have set up 


and worshipped! Self interest, more or less, is the actuating 
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prineiple with both the miscaleulating fools and the calculating 
knaves who make their advantage of them. So Paul the apostle 
found it at Ephesus in his day, as we do in our own. The silver- 
smith of the Ephesians had, and the time serving lawyers of England 
have, the same motive for raising a cry to uphold their common bread- 
winner, that they might live by their trade, which is knavery. 

That English law is the perfeetion of legislation, who can question, 
since its smallest anomaly, as this writer says, is, that its fabric was 


half finished when its foundation was laid! Perhaps this strange 


metaphor had, though it is not apparent, a meaning ; yet certainly it 
looks much like nonsense. 

A figure of speech is a convenient refuge for the ignorant, to whom 
ideas are wanting or indistinct. A parable, when aptly applied, ad- 
mits of metaphor; but never a treatise on a severe science, such as law, 
one of the chief perfections of which is precision. ‘To finish a fabric, 
to lay a foundation, are terms of art ; but what sort of thing must that 
be in architecture which is half finished ere its foundations are laid ? 
A something, if aught, utterly inadequate to its end; and in this is a 
perfect type of English libel-law. 

“ The fabric” of English common law “ was half finished when its 
foundation was laid in christianity,” which, says the author, “ recti- 
fied its reason.” Assigning precise meaning to this jumble of words, 
as well as may be done by translating absurdity into sense, we may 
gather this much: that the system (“ ine fabric”) of English common 
law consists of rules made in a time half savage half civilized as ocea- 
sion needed, which succeeding times ‘ rectified.” From the con- 
fused language of the author it would appear that paganism may go 
exactly half shares with christianity, which rectified the fabric half 
finished when the foundations were laid? Charming phrase—recti- 
fied reason of common law! But how far frue is to be inquired 
Libel law is common law, so it is said ; and what is more, so says Mr. 
Hott, The common law lawyers have repeatedly declared chris- 
tianity to be part and parcel. And is it of this its “ rectified reason” 
is predicated 2 What precedent is there in christianity for forbid- 
ding truth to be told and punishing it when told? Falsehood is for- 
bidden and made punishable : witness the terrible tale of Ananias and 
Sapphira: but Truth never. But the common law, rectified by chris- 
tiauity, by the arm of flesh called libel-law, makes that a crime the 
bare attempt to insist on the truth of which is an aggravation. How 


then stands the matter rectified with the matter of rectification: are 
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they consonant with each other, English common law with christianity ? 


As false in fact, as foolish in its expression, is the position of this 
English lawyer, whose understanding seems to be equal with the rec- 
fied reason of libel-law, whilst the morality is of equivalent value in 
each. Yet, worthy is the thing praised of the eulogist ; right worthy, 
“ the fabric half finished when the foundation was laid” of the law- 
yer’s original idea, that the source of its rectification should afford 
“ that lineand rule for the structure of the common law by keeping 
“ their eyes upon which, through every successive layer, the builders 
*‘ have carried it erect and perpendicular to its presenl height!” 
Verily, when the special pleader plays the orator the genius of jargon 
may split with envy. Nevertheless, the conceit is worthy of the 
“ fabric,” and especially of its builder— its eloquent supporter”— 
he who, deeply read in the christianity—rectified reason of common 
law, declared adulterey to be a venial crime, and pronounced “ the 
greater the truth the greater the libel.” 

It appears, however, that libel-law, besides its rectified reason 
origin, has another source, The author quotes a writer as an autho- 
rity, and moreover extolls him as a judicious one, who says “ the root 
“* of our own law of libel” is to be extracted from the four constitu- 
tions of ConstanTINE de famosis lilellis. The probability is that it 
may be so; for it is the temper of princes, be they Catholic, Protest- 
ant, or native Infidel, to have as right royal a hatred of truth as the 
best Roman Emperor of all; and so that they can but strangle it, 
little care they who or what supplies the means, whether it be a law 
of libel, an inquisition, a lettre de cachet, or the more vulgar instru- 
ments of tyranny—the hangman or the headsman. 

But in sooth, the common law of England, and especially that 
portion of it called libel-law, has had as many origins as there have 
been courts to administer it, multiplied by the number of different 
presiding judges. For example, see how the constitutions of Coy- 
STANTINE “ by line and rule,” have helped, not to “ rectify its reason” 
but to carry the law of libel “ to its preseut erect and perpendicular 
“ height.” The adopting of the four constitutions (the root of our 
own law of libel, according to Mr. Hour’s judicious authority) was 
owing to Sir Epwarp Coxe (the man with a mind like a microscope, 
magnifying atoms and taking them for globes), at one period a judge 
in the Star Chamber Court, and who then declared them to be the 


resolutions of that infamous tribunal, Then the author, or his judi- 
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cious authority, steps in, kindly declaring these resolutions “ the 
language and rule” of the common law respecting libels. Low this 
can be is not so easy to prove. If, indeed, it be as asserted, then it 
proves the position, that whatever any judge, of any court, at any 
time, chooses to call common law, shall be held to be so: which 
clearly shows that the Jaw must depend, not on immemorial custom, 
but on the judge’s dictum : and that I call judge-made law. Common 
law can have existence ouly from the time of the reign of Ricuarp 
the First, and indisputably the institutions were introduced by Coxe 
in the reign either of Evizanern, the last of the Tudors, or of James, 
the first of the Stuarts, and only just in time before the very court 
declaring its resolutions ‘ the language and rule” of the common 
law of libel was, for its illegal constitutious and tyrannies, abrogated. 
Hence it is easy to perceive, how the fact nullifies the assertion, and 
how very much nearer the truth it would have been to say that the 
law of libel is not common law, but Sir Epwarp Coxke’s Star Cham- 
ber resolutious copied from the constitutions, not of Clarendon, but 
of ConsTANTINE. 

But we are told that Star Chamber law has descended “ as the 
language and rule” of the common law. Well, if it be so, there is 
a fatal variance between the great charter and this same common law. 
The Saxon law of libel, in the time of ALrren, inflicted the cutting 
out of the tongue, though that agent was redeemable at the price of 
the offender’s head. The Star Chamber copied, and even improved 
upon, the barbarity of this original, it is true; but that did not 
constitute its rule the measure of common law, nor the hints taken 
from the perpetual imprisonment law of Epwarp the Third, nor that 
comparatively modern common law—the ConsTANTINE constitutions» 
first made Star Chamber law by the King’s Bench Lord Chief Justice 
Coxke—law by descent. The matter, the manner, and the time are 
pregnant with disproof, such as the subject admits: for the sagacious 
author confesses to the impossibility of tracing any particular usage 
of the common law; so that in the absence of direct testimony, we 
must be guided by probabilities, which are all against him on his own 
showing. It is extremely difieult to trace the immemorial custom on 
which common law is grounded ; and at the best, the profoundest 
iquirers are involved in uncertainties, of which some lawyers have 
availed themselves: for with them every thing and any thing is 
common law that judges please to call so. It is easy to pronounce a 
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thing impossible ; yet when Mr. Horr says, though the thing were 
possible it would answer no purpose to trace common law to its source, 
he goes too far in his willing course to show every thing is as it should 
be. A certain rule of conduct would be gained which would fix 
the rule of interpretation instead of that which now makes the whim 
of a judge (if he pleases to indulge it) the law of the land. 

The Star Chamber law, it is said, is the “ language and rule” of 
the common law, and by descent common law at this day: and there- 
fore the Star Chamber Court is, as a conduit pipe, well worthy a 
lawyer's solicitude through which to draw evidence of the law it 
put in foree. So we find Mr. Horr bearing his testimony in its favour: 
in a singular fashion indeed, for he ealls the Star Chamber Court “a 


most useful subsidt 


{ry rregudda ity.” But what contradiction have 
we not here?) The rule of regularity, and abhorent of and punishing 


irregularity, yet seeking the aid of ivregu 


larity as a most useful sub- 
sidiary! But what will not a lawyer say to gain his end—what ex- 
cuses are not daily frame cover the most barefaced impositions ? 
Irregularity can be conducive to its own end only, to misrule, which 
has its utility in irresponsible power over the subject, over many for 
the gain of the ruling one or few—an utility utterly repudiated in this 
country from the earliest times. Star Chamber law, another word for 
tyranny, was only treason agaiust the rights of the many, and more than 
one lawyer has seen, in such treason, a ‘ most useful subsidiary 
irregularity” pointed against freedom of action and of speech. But 
what lawyer ever saw a * most useful irregularity” in treason against 
the Prince? Oh no: the act of the subject or the many, in acting 
against him when urged so to do by oppression, is no “ most useful 
irregularity :” itis a crime : its punishment death, with horrible mutila- 
tions. The end justifies the means, when it is prince against people: 
This sanctifies libel-law and all the engines of tyranny, as it justifies the 
political lawyer’s praise, if he have but the wit to give injustice the 
semblance of justice when prefering expedient to right, and artfully 


make out that the Court of Star ¢ hamber was a ** most useful 
99 


subsidiary irregularity ’ 


It is not denied that the Court of Star Chamber was an instrument 


of despotism : and yet it is said that such an institution may be the 


best auxiliary of liberty: though in what other way except that of 
provoking eudurance into resistance is not conceivable. Is it meant 


that pure despotism is the tender fiiend of pure freedem, or impure 
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despotism? Has the autocrasy of Russia fostered Polish liberty, or 
Turkish paternal care emancipated Greece? Did even English freedom 
of speech, cramped as it ever has been and is, owe its rise to the 
despotism which erected a tribunal to crush it? No, learned lawyer, 
no; that freedom rose, as it has continued to maintain itself, in very 
despite of princes or nobles or of both; for both lent a helping hand 
to the handy work of the despotic and nefarious Star Chamber. 

In a state worse than confusion confounded must that man’s head 
be, who ventures to predicate of despotism as the best auxiliary of 
liberty ; nay, it is impossible he can know the force of the language 
he uses though he speak in his mother tongue. Despotism flourishes 
in that soil in which liberty decays and dies, and liberty triumphs in 
the extinction of despotism: strange allies then must they be to each 
other. Despotism is the absence of all law for the subject many ; 
And what is liberty if not a rational enjoyment of life in a state of 
society secured by equal law to all? Where law is, lawlessness 
ceases ; where liberty exists despotism is extinct; neither can be but 
by the distinction of their opposites. Say, then, if this be true, 
whether despotism can be otherwise to liberty than what poison is to 
life, sense to nonsense, and honesty to fraud. 

Such as have been here partly exposed are the unhappy attempts of 
a Tory lawyer to magnify one great instrument of despotism. Still 
he is far from content on its own substantial merits. The Star 
Chamber is praised and Sir Epwarp Coke’s praise of it rapturously 
quoted with a hint that he praised when no longer a courtier. 
Well, and what is such praise worth? He was a judge of the court, 
and of course spoke favourably of his own doings, and of the invention 
of his own brains, and no man was prouder of himself than he. But 
in what arbitrary proceedings did he not take part, what tremendous 
sentences of confiscation or imprisonment was he not a helper to 
inflict? The acts of Sir Epwarp Coke, Star Chamber Judge, 
speak a language not all the eulogy of Sir Eynwarp Coxe the retired 
lawyer can contravene, much less obliterate. This was the man who, 
when Attorney-General, at the trial of the Earls of Essew and 
Southampton, extolled the clemency of Queen Exizaneru because 
she did not put them “ to the rack or torture!”* Of which Sir 


Micnart Fosrrer observes, that it was ‘a strain of adulation, to 
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“say no worse of it, nauseous and sordid, highly unbecoming a 
“ gentleman of the profession ; especially one who knew well, and 
** hath informed his readers, that any kind of torture in that case 
“ would have been utterly illegal.’”’* 


Might there not be a time when the arbitrary power of the Star 
Chamber might be useful! This is begging, not proving the ques- 
tion and as one fallacy begets another, the consequential fallacy might 
be supposed to follow, as—namely, that because it was useful it 
ought to be warranted in law? I answer this, that arbitrary 
power can be wseful to arbitrary power alone. Free institutions are 
incompatible with any subsidiary irregularity of despotism, and conse- 
quently the utility and the existence of an arbitary court in a free 
country is not conceivable, except for the purposes of despotism, 
which puts to rest the /egality of a Star Chamber and all the results 


that have proceeded trom it. 


A complacent admission is made by the author, that when the 


community improved the Star Chamber became useless: as if it 


ever had been or was intended for an instrument of improvement. 
The dishonest intent is plain, The admission, so candid in appearance, 
is made to gain credit fora false statement as fact, that at one period 
that court was the means of good. The Court of Star Chamber, 
however, became useless, not because it was inefficient for improve- 
ment, but because it had become powerless to restrain it: in facet 
because it ceased to be an effective engine of liberty’s best auxiliary 
(despotism), which the nation put down for the evil it had inilicted. 
Any one at all acquainted with English history cannot but know how 
the Star Chamber was abhered as an instrument of that tyranny 
which Srarrorp, Laup, and their headless master sought to establish. 
but failing perished on the same scaffold on which they had so often 
shed the bl vod of freemen, AS the spirit of freedom spread, the 
power of this court became more and more tyrannous, unutilit became a 
war of extermination between the best of auxiliaries, when tyranny 
was overpowered beeause it could not crush or repress that liberty of 
which a lawyer, admitting it to be instrument of despotism, declares 
the Star Chamber formed the best ally ! 

Then, as if it mended the matter, he says that the constitution of 


the Star Chamber was by common law. Where, when, and how is the 
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immemorial custom constituting common law giving authority to form 
any such court existing ? Already by the author it has been said that it 
is an impossible thing to trace common law to its source. To say that 
such and such is common law amounts to assertion incapable of proof. 
Still there may be probability as coincideuce of means to the end of 
what is said with what is known to be common law; and as the common 
law of England contains the main principles of freedom, the probability 
is that that which is contrary to them never formed part of the com- 
mon Jaw. ‘The common law origin must be judged of by the spirit 
and principle of the Star Chamber: and are its spirit and principle 
the spirit and principle of the common law, which essentially was a 
law of freedom’ A shadow of pretence there does not remain 
in favour of even a probability afhrmative of the question, To 
say the Star Chamber spoke the language of the common law is 
merely to tell us that despotism, the best auxiliary of liberty, fearing 
this its ally, condescends to veil its acts. Again, common law was by 
common assent; and if Star Chamber law be identical with common 
law, then despotism, of which it is the admitted instrument, is a right 
in whomsoever can effectually exercise it. 

Still the virtue of common law is attempted to be inferred as pre- 
dicable of the Star Chamber from a pretended concurrence of juris- 
diction that it has along with a common law court called the Court of 
King’s Bench. Itis true such concurrence is mentioned in the statute 
annihilating the Star Chamber, but palpably a mere nominal concur- 
rence, Both courts assumed criminal jurisdiction, but then the juris- 
diction of the King’s Bench was in accordance with law; the other 
court and its jurisdiction, existing by usurpation, were against law, 
Concurrence, if it means aught in this instance, means equal jurisdic- 
tion, equal power, and a pursuit of the same course, and both courts 
being, of course, Zawful. But that either the jurisdiction or the 
power of the Star Chamber were lawful, the apologist for the law of 
libel on the present occasion has not insinuated, much less dared to 
assert ; and if he had, it would be nearly the same as saying that the 
fraternity of pickpockets and the parliament had concurrent power, as 
a justification of the former, The tyrannical abuse of power by the 
Star Chamber was the cause of its destruction ; an abuse from first to 
last, exercised not in concurrence with any lawful court, but against 
the law. 


An English lawver has sought to recommend himself to an English 
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Judge, by writing a book on the law of libel, just as a slave might sing 
the song of tyrants to propitiate a master making a trade of human 
flesh and blood. The law of libel is a theme worthy of time-serving 
lawyers and of dedications to that instrument which is the best 
auxiliary of liberty—despotism. How long Englishmen may endure 
it, is not to be caleulated on; for as yet they have been content to 
have the shadow for the substance. [hope the day is not very distant 
when doctrines like these of Mr. Howr’s book will be exploded by 
operation of common law as expounded by common sense, and when 
the reign of designing lawyers will so far be at an end as that no man 
shall be subject to punishment for having told the truth with good 
motives and justifiable ends. G. W. 


* * The foregoing remarks of our Contributor are so correct in the main, and 


written in a spirit so just, that we have pleasure in expressing our approbation 
of them. There is, we are aware, one point upon which he appears not to have 
given due importance to a necessary distinction: in alluding to the time of 
Richard 1, he coufounds the dete or of the common law itself with that 
Which statute Taw has prescribed as the limit to leva! preseription or me — 


THE DEVIL’s VISIT. 





On his brimstone bed with an aching head 


The Devil had laid him down: 


And he sought in vain, to assnage the pain 
That troubled his Majesty’s crowa. 


When at length a thought a glimmering brought 
Of pleasure, to sweeten his gall : 
And he form’d the plan, of visiting man 


To provide for a second fall 
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Then he donn’d his hose, and his Sunday clothes, 
And trick’d himself out in a trice ; 

And he made himself smart, for he knew in each heart 

That pride is the favourite vice ; 



























And on earth he was sure, if he seem’d to be poor, 


~ ———s 


E’en an angel would suffer neglect ; 


~o- 


And with joy he confess’d that if decently dress’d ' 
The Devil would meet with respect. 
But ‘twas such a long time, since he’d quitted his clime, 
That he fear’d lest his sulphurous smell 
Might baffle his aim, should it haply proclaim 
He was fresh from the regions of hell. 
Had he known all the friends, who were working his ends 


Here on earth, he had laugh’d at his fear : 
For his power, we know, is restricted below ; 


But his Monarchy’s absolute here. 


Then he stealthily came from his regions of flame, 
And craftily stole on the land, 

When with looks all demure, he appear’d to the poor 
With a Bible and Pray’r Book in hand. 


With delight he perceiv’d that his cant was believ'd! 
And it made him prodigiously bold 
When he found that the lies, he thus us’d in diguise, e | 


Were the same as some preachers had told. 


When he rose to depart, oh! how light was his heart, 
That he needed no farther reserve, 
Aud he saw very plain, that he’d journey’d in vain, 


For he'd nothing to do but observe. 


First he look’d to the chureh, which is ne’er in the lurch, 
To assist him on ev’ry occasion ; 
Where he found all was right, for with main and with might, 


Each labour’d hard in his voeation. 


ee 


There a Bishop he saw, who was laying his ciaw 
On fifty fair thousands a year : | 
While the district around did with wretches abound, fh 


Who were dying from want and despair, 


The Devil's Visit. 


Then a Rector he view’d, who a ploughman pursued 
For off'ring, oblation, and rate ; 
And some pity he felt as the husbandman knelt 


In distress at the clergyman’s gate. 


Then from children and wife, whom he lov’d as his life, 
He was torn and in prison was laid : 
All his anguish was vain, he in jail must remain 


An example that tithes must be paid. 


Next he peep'd at the law, where delighted he saw 


Such things as no language can tell; 
or the villany there, made the Devil declare, 


That he thought he had dropp’d into Hell : 


For it met his keen eye, at the time when a spy 
To the gallows was swearing a friend ! 
Which, as some men agreed, was a laudable deed 


“ Twas the means for obtaining the end !” 


Then, he seem’d quite amaz’d as he suddenly gaz’d 
On a palace that next met his view 
Nor suppress’d he a smile, when he heard that the pile, 


lad cost us a million or two, 


For he thought of the poor and the wants they endure, 
Which lead them so fast into crime, 
And he grinn’d with delight, at the glorious sight 


Which must people his sulphurous clime. 


Then a view of the Court, afforded much sport, 
And he thought of a suffering nation ; 
For above and around, in the air on the ground 


All savour’d of grinding taxation. 


When the monarch appear’d, how the good people cheer’d ' 
And he bowed with becoming civility ; 
Which the Devil averr’d, did appear as absurd, 


As a Bishop assuming humility. 


Wherever he walk’d, with whomever he talk'd, 
He found every thing to his mind ; 
While in crime not a few, and hypocrisy too 


Had left him completely behind. 
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With extatic delight, he to Hell took his flight 
Lest his presence should mar his own plan. 
For he found that in feat of all sorts of deceit, 

He was vastly inferior to man. 
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On the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures, by Charles 
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TueEre is no better test of the value of any book connected with art 
or science, or the object of which is to depict the passions and feelings 
common to the species, than the fact of its speedily becoming the sub- 
ject of translation into other languages than that in which it originally 
appeared, The rule is perhaps not equally applicable to works in 
which the chief charm is the description of local scenery, or the deve- 
lopement of national character or peculiarities. A lover’s sonnet to 


the moon, a fact in chemistry, or a new demonstration of a theorem 
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may be understood by the foreigner to whom it is matter of much 
difficulty to convey any distinct idea of manners and customs which 
he never witnessed, and which may only be described by words to 
which his language affords no expression applicable or synonymous. 
It may perhaps be objected to this position, that Don Quixote exists 
in all the languages of Christendom, and that the works of Walter 
Scott were ever greedily translated on the Continent, but we draw a 
different conclusion from the fact, which may not be denied. When 
we see the French language put into convulsions to describe Jeannie 
Deans as a buxom young woman in La Prison d’Edimbourg, or to ex- 
press any other of the pithy epithets so rife in the works of Scott, 
when we look at the voluminous notes in which the translators of 
Cervantes have endeavoured to convey some knowledge of the manners 
and customs he described, we recognise in the vain attempt, and the 
favour accorded to the imperfect performance, a new homage to 
Genius—a confession that for the sake of those glorious outpourings, 
the interest of which is common, and not peculiar, the patient adorer 
is content to suffer the infliction of a commentator inthe one case, and 
a ridiculous attempt at approximation in the other. 

Mr. Babbage’s book on the Economy of Manufactures which was 
published about eighteen months ago, has already run through several 
editious in this country, and on the Continent, and in America, has 
appeared under the several designations prefixed to this notice. A 
translation into Italian is also announced.* Believing that the test we 
have alluded to, may be legitimately applied to it, and that its suecess 
cannot be attributed either to fashion or the magic of a name, (both 
of which causes have sometimes infringed upon the integrity of our 
rule,) we purpose to devote a few pages to ashort account of its con- 
tents. We are the more anxious to do so, because the misunderstand- 


ing + between the author and the potentates of the Row, (which is 


fully detailed in the work itself,) may possibly have excluded any no- 


* There have been three translations into the French language undertaken by different 
editors. M. Biot’s is the only one we have seen, in which there are several valuable 
notes and an introductory preface. We have also been given to understand that the 


Belgian government has given directions for a translation. 


+ The author says he had evidence that the booksellers impeded the sale, for that he 
himself - applied for a copy at the shop of a be Ok seller of re pe ct ibility, who 5 pre- 


bably not aware that he refused to procure one even for its author. 
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tice of the work from some of the journals through which so many are 
content to derive their information of new publications ; and because 
we think it important to draw the attention of our readers to what our 
neighbours on the Continent have shown so much anxiety to know. 

The object of the work may be best stated in the words of the 
author, who, in his preface says, “ The present volume may be con- 
sidered as one of the consequences that have resulted from the calcu- 
lating Engine, the construction of which I have been so long superin- 
tending. Having been induced during the last ten years to visit a 
considerable number of the workshops and factories both in England 
and on the Continent, for the purpose of endeavouring to make myself 
acquainted with the various resourees of mechanical art, [ was in- 
sensibly led to apply to them those principles of generalisation to 
which my other pursuits had naturally given rise. The increased 
number of curious processes and interesting facts which thus came 
under my attention, as well as of the reflections which they suggested, 
induced me to believe that the publication of some of them might be 
of use to persons who propose to bestow their attention on thos, 
inquiries which I have only incidentally considered. With this view, 
it was my intention to have delivered the present work in the form of 
a course of lectures at Cambridge ; an intention which I was subse- 
quently induced to alter. ‘The substance of a considerable portion of 
it has however appeared among the preliminary chapters of the me- 
chanical part of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana.” 

The work itself bears sufficient traces of the correctness of this 
account of its origin, It is the emanation of a mind habituated to 
mathematical precision and arrangement, directed to a subject not 
previously treated with such exactness. It has no claim to being a 
complete elucidation of the very extensive subject to which it is de- 
voted. The anxious reader will perhaps think some portions of the 
book more laconic than the importance of the subject treated justifies, 
but he will find the author has never lost sight of his design of apply- 


ing to manufactures “ these principles of generalisation to which his 


other pursuits had naturally given rise,” and that he has in general 


successfully united conciseness and clearness in an extraordinary de- 
grec. We are rather inclined to think that the learned author know- 
ing the state of the public mind as to the inquiries advocated, (yet 
contending with the first great barrier-novelty,) took some pains to 
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comprise his subject within the bounds of a small volume—that in 
thus condensing the results of many years study and observation, he 


adopted the policy of him who presented a handful of grass to the sick 


ass that would not bow his head tothe meadow blooming around him. 

The first section is appropriated to an examination of the general 
sources and principles from whence the advantages of machinery are 
derived, which subject is examined under the several heads of—the 
sources of the advantages arising from machinery and manufactures—of 
the accumulation of power—of regulating power—of the increase 
and diminution of velocity—of extending the time of action of forces 
—of saving time in natural operations—of exerting forces too great for 
human power, and executing operations too delicate for human touch 
—of registering operations—of the economy of materials—of the 
identity of the work when it is of the same kind, and of its accuracy 
when of different kinds—of copying. Our limits forbid our en- 
tering into a more minute examination of these several chapters, but 
we may observe, that the section is not as might be supposed from the 
enumeration of its subdivisions, the dry foundation of a superstruc- 
ture, but is rendered pleasing as well as instructive by the perpetual 
occurrence of anecdote and_ illustration. The whole work, in- 
deed, is very much like the note-book of an intelligent traveller who, 
to the record of a fact observed or principle deduced, has added an 
anecdote exemplifying the importance of its application, or the cir- 
cumstances by which it was elicited. It is a peculiarity of our author 
that the apparent insignificance of a thought has never deterred him 
from committing it to paper. He is not ashamed to suggest an ime 
provement in the two-penny post office in the midst of a chapter upon 
the saving of time in natural operations. As a favourable example of 
the author’s success in classification, and of the great variety of sub- 
jects upon which the reader will find some information in this book, 
we present an analysis of the llth chapter—Of Copying—in which 
more than sixty distinct branches of manufacture are described, and 
shown to be but modifications of the same principle. We must ob- 
serve, that the author prefaces the list with the observation that it is 


not offered as complete. 
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Mr. Babbage further illustrates the importance of the principle in 
the Arts by an account of the copyings necessary to the production of 
the book itself. The passage is here. 

“< This enumeration which is far from complete, of the arts in which 
copying is the foundation, may be terminated with an example which 
has long been under the eye of the reader ; although few perhaps are 


aware of the number of repeated copyings of which these very pages 


are the subject. 
1. They are copies, by printing, from stereotype plates. 
2. These stereotype plates are copied by the art of casting, from 


moulds made of plaster of Paris. 

3. These moulds are themselves copied by casting the plaster ina 
liquid state upon the moveable types set up by the compositor. 

[It is here that the union of the intellectual and the mechanical 
departments takes place. The mysteries however of an author's 
copying, form no part of our inquiry, although it may be fairly re- 
marked, that, in numerous instances the mental far eclipses the me- 
chanical copyist. ] 

4. These moveable types, the obedient messengers of the most op- 
posite thoughts, the most conflicting theories, are themselves copies 
by casting from moulds of copper called matrices. 

5. The lower part of those matrices, bearing the impressions of the 
letters or characters, are copies by punching from steel punches in 
which the same characters exist in relief, 

6. These steel punches are not themselves entirely exempted from 
the great principle of art. Many of the cavities which exist in them 
such as those in the middle of the punches from the letters a, b, d, ¢, 
g, &c. are produced from other steel punches in which these parts 
are in relief, 

We have thus traced through six sucecessive stages of copying the 












mechanical art of copying from stereotype plates ; the principle of 
copying contributing in this, as in every other department of manufac- 
ture to the uniformity and the cheapness of the work produced.” 
The second section is devoted to the domestic and political economy 
of manufactures. We have here in the first place a chapter on money 
as a medium of exchange, in which the author without entangling him- 
self in the intricacies of the currency discussion, has stated very 
clearly the advantages and defects of the different representatives of 


value in use amongst us. Le is led by his subject to describe an 
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arrangement by which in London vast transactions are accomplished, 
and as the economy of “ the clearing-house,” is we believe not very 
well understood out of Lombard-street, the description is perhaps 
worth extracting. 


** As commercial transactions increase, the transfer of bank notes is to a con- 
siderable extent, superseded by shorter processes. Banks are established into 
which all monies are paid, and out of which all payments are made through 
written orders called checks drawn by those who keep accounts with them, In 
a large capital, each bank receives through its numerous customers, checks pay- 
able by every other; and if clerks were sent round to receive the amount in 
bank notes due from each, it would occupy much time and be attended with 
some risk and inconvenience. 

“In London this is avoided, by making all checks paid into bankers pass 
through what is technically called “the clearing house.” In a large room in 
Lombard-street about thirty clerks from the several London bankers take their 
stations, in alphabetical order, at desks placed round the room; each having a 
small open box by his side, and the name of the firm to which he belongs in 
large characters on the wall above his head. From time to time other clerks 
from every house enter the room, and passing along drop into the box the 
checks due by that firm to the house from which this distributor is sent. The 
clerk at the table enters the amount of the several checks in a book previously 
prepared under the name of the bank to which they are respectively due. 

* Four o'clock in the after noon is the latest hour to which the boxes are open 
to receive cheeks ; and a few minutes belore that time some signs of increased 
ictivity begin to appear in this previously quiet and business-like seene. Nu- 
merous clerks then arrive anxious to distribute, up to the litest possible 
moment, the checks which have been paid into the houses of their em- 
plovers. 

* Atfour o’clock all the boxes are removed, and each clerk adds np the 
amount of the checks put into his box, and payable by his own to other houses. 
He also receives another book from his own house, containing the amounts of 
the checks which their distributing clerk has put into the box of every other 
banker. Having compared these he writes out the balances due to or from his 
own house, opposite the name of each of the other banks ; and having veritied 
this statement by a comparison with the similar list made by the clerks of those 
houses, he sends to his own bank, the general balance resulting from this sheet. 
the amount of which if it is due from that to other houses is sent back in bank 
holes. 

* At five o'clock the inspecter takes his seat; when each clerk who has upon 
the result of all the transactions a balance to pay to various other houses, pays to 
the inspector who gives a ticket for the amount. The clerks of those houses to 
Whom money is due then receive the several sums from the inspector, who 
takes from them a ticket for the amount. Thus the whole of these payments, 
are made by a double system of balance, a very small amount of bank notes 
passing from hand to hand and scarcely any coin. 

“Itis diflicult to form a satisfactory estimate, of the sums which daily pass 
through this operation: they fluctuate from two millious to perhaps fifteen, About 
wo millions and a half may possibly be considered as something like an average 
requiring for its adjustment perhaps 200,000/, in bank notes and 20/. in specie, 
By an agreement between the different bankers all checks which have the name 
Ofany firm written across them must pass through the clearing house ; conse- 
quently if any such check should be Jost, the firm on which it ts drawn would 
refuse to pay it at the counter, a circumstance which adds greatly to the conve- 
hience of commerce.” 


The chapter “on the influence of verification on price,” is exceed- 


ingly curious and valuable. Our authors says “ the cost to the pur- 


chaser is the price he pays for anv article added to the cost of 


verifying the fact of its having that degree of goodness for which he 
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contracts.” But as the latter cost may either assume the form of 
actual cost of labour expended in comparing mass with sample, or 
where that is impossible, the extra price paid to the seller for the 
guarantee implied by his standing, one portion of the chapter may 
be considered as an exposition of the value of character, in which Mr. 
Babbage leads us to a clear understanding of the distinctive difference 
between full price and cheap dealers, and of the cause of the value of 
“an old-established house.” His illustrations of the operation of loss 
of commercial character in some departments of manufacture, are 
apposite and conclusive, but we think he might have drawn an in- 
structive instance from the effect which the importation and use of 
shoddy in the woollen manufacture had upon the demand abroad ; 
his evidence from Nottingham is however sufficiently strong and its 
correctness is guaranteed by the authority of a parliamentary report. 

The advantages of the division of labour are very ably stated, and 
the conditions necessary to its successful application, are in another 
part of the work clearly explained. The author has chosen the pro- 
cess of pin-making as his illustration, and we hope none of our readers 
will rest content with his knowledge that it requires ‘* ten men to make 
a pin,” Mr. Babbage’s account is not so concise, but it is much more 
satisfactory. 

We imagine that the portion of this book which will be looked at 
with most curiosity, is the account which the author gives of the prin- 
ciples upon which the calculating machine, mentioned in his preface is 
constructed ; this is introduced in a chapter upon the division of men- 
tal labour. We cannot promise the reader that he will be able to 
construct a mechanical eypherer from the perusal, or that he will not 
feel inclined to accuse Mr. Babbage of acting a little of the conjurer, 
in removing so small a ‘* portion of the veil that covers the apparent 
mystery,” but the practicability is sufficiently shown, and we can only 
recommend the passage to the consideration of the reader, for the pre- 
fatory account of M. Prony’s method of producing the great series of 
mathematical tables (which appears to have suggested the idea, and 
is necessary to the understanding of the description,) is too long for 
extracting. 

We find we must pass over some portion of this volume with a very 
cursory notice. Our object is more to attract the attention of the 


reader to its value, than to forestall the author, and when we inform 


him that its pages are enriched with numerous tables of the results ot 
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protracted observation upon the state and progress of our manufactures 
—avery full account of the trade of Nottingham, chiefly derived from 
the publication of Mr. Felkin. A chapter upon the causes and con- 
sequences of Jarge factories—a proposal for a new system of maau- 
facturing, upon the principle of the union of small capitals—much 
information upon combinations and their effeets—the duration of 
machinery—its effect in reducing the demand for labour—how manu- 
factures are affected by taxes and restrictions, And moreover, an ex- 
position of the mysteries of bookselling, in which the timid author 
will find some useful hints as to the best means of “ appearing in 
print,” we trust we need say no more to convince him that the book 
before us is worthy of the most attentive perusal and consideration, 
and that its importance justifies our adverting to it even though we may 
be a day after the fair. 

Mr. Babbage has concluded the book with a chapter upon the 
future prospects of manufactures, in which, as well as in other 
parts of the work, he has indulged in some anticipations of the results 
which may follow the extensive inquires now in action as to the power 
and properties of the elements with which we are surrounded. We 
understand from the author’s preface to the second edition, and from 
other sources, that some of our contemporaries have been exceedingly 
merry upon this subject, but we confess we regard the writer’s specu- 
lations very differently. We think the public are indebted to the 
man who in despite of aparent absurdity and resulting ridicule, has 
the daring thus to take time by the forelock. We had thought that 
the scoffers were all but extinguished, since the falsification of their 
predictions atforded by the recent progress of discovery. But the 
race it appears is yet extant, and indeed it is not long since we our- 
selves heard one of the fraternity, during the same sitting, deplore the 
treatment experienced by the Marquis of Worcester, and ridicule the 


idea of travelling at twenty miles an hour. We have not met him since 


the opening of the railway at Manchester, else it might perhaps have 


been our turn to laugh. The subject might be pursued but we shall 
content ourselves with quoting a description of the scoffers by an 
author* not remarkable for his fonduess of any kind of innovation— 
“There are some men, of narrow views and grovelling conceptions, 
who, without the instigation of personal malice, treat every new at- 


tempt as wild and chimerical, and look upon every endeavonr to 


* Dr. Johnson—Life of Blake. 
Cobbhelt's Mas. Vor | No, | l. 
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depart from the beaten track as the rash effect of a warm imagina- 
tion, or the glittering speculation of an exalted mind, that may please 
and dazzle for atime, but can produce no real or lasting advantage. 
These men value themselves upon a perpetual scepticism, upon beliey- 
ing nothing but their own sesces, upon calling for demonstration where 
it cannot possibly be obtained, and sometimes upon holding out against 
it when it is laid before them ; upon inventing arguments against the 
sucesss of any new undertaking, and where arguments cannot be found, 
upon treating it with contempt and ridicule. Such have been the 
most formidable enemies of the great benefactors to mankind.” 

Some reflections are suggested by the success of Mr. Babbage’s 
book—the attention it has excited on the Continent in spite of the 
disadvantage of its interest being in some degree local, and the fa- 
vour (perhaps considering the circumstances, not equal in degree) 
accorded to it in this country—demand some remark. We have in the 
one case a new proof of how effectually foreigners have been aroused 
to a sense of the importance of the useful] arts—in the other, there is 
evidence, that at home, a change in the public mind, is, however late, 
slowly manifesting itself as to the value of such inquiries. But the 
impelling motive of the one and of the other has hitherto been widely 
different—that which with us is undertaken only from the desire of 
gain, is on the Continent the object of enthusiastic pursuit for its own 
sake. The Englishman ever looks to present advantage as a necessary 
condition ; the foreigner is content with the possibility of ultimate 
results from what he has satisfied himself possesses intrinsic excel- 


lence. Andso great is this enthusiasm, that it is not confined to the 


people of the Continent, but even the ruling powers have imbibed 


much of the spirit of those by whom they are surrounded. We have 


the strange anomaly of Governments essentially arbitrary displaying 
much zeal for the promotion of what must ultimately add to the 
power of the community. In England there is no similar feeling 
either amongst the people or their Governors. our patrons of im- 
provement are prompted only by the passion that rules on the Stock 
Exchange—our Governors appear to have discovered virtue worthy 
of imitation in the policy of the patron, who, as Johnson says, 
“looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, 
“ and when he has reached ground encumbers him with help.” No 
one who has had an opportunity of observing foreigners i England 
and Englishmen abroad, can have failed to remark a most striking 


1) ] , trust 


difference between them in all their pu Since the 
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of the railway between Manchester and Liverpool, foreigners are as 
common in these places as in the Quadrant—it is known that the 
Thames Tunnel draws half its seanty revenue from their contribu- 
tions—an honest mannfacturer who shews his machinery to the curious, 
confesses to us, that the greater number of his visitors speak a lan- 
guage he does not understand. But our travellers have yet to find 
out the resources of the Continent. With the exception of the emis- 
saries from Cheapside or Wood-street we rarely hear of a pilgrim to 
Lyons for its own sake—we certainly have not yet seen the fruits of 
any such pilgrimage. M. Dupin’s Work on the Commercial Power 
of Great Britain has now been published for some years, but amongst 
the whole mass of published Remarks, Journals, and Descriptions of 
the Continent, from Scott’s first visit to Paris in 1814 down to the 
last Diary with which we have been favoured, we do not find that his 
method has been adopted, or his example imitated, to give to us any 
account of the resources of the nations which have so long been ac- 
cessible. The account of palaces and picture galleries is sufficiently 
ample—the rest little better thana blank. Believing that whatever 
is his feeling at home, the foreigner, when in England, divests himself 
of a prejudice which the Englishman carries every where—that it is 
a prejudice which has produced, aud is producing, effects of infinite 
importance, we think it will not be useless to inquire what is its origin, 
and what the evils of its operation. This feeling or retarding influ- 
ence we take to be the distaste, nay the contempt, which is instilled 
into all, for the mechanical arts and their cultivators. We need offer 
no proofs of the existence of what is mansfest—the very language in 
which the questioner would express his dissent would show how deeply 
the feeling is rooted—Indeed it may not be denied that amongst us 
“ being mechanical” has ever been synonimous with being vulgar, 
There is an all but universal abhorrence of the workshop. Man and 
boy will wade up to the middle to pluck a water-lily, or devote a day 
to a fruitless chase after the Emperor of Morocco, and yet will be 
horrified at the idea of entering a workshop, which to his mind, pre- 
sents no other idea, than that of a disagreeable compound of noise, 
and smoke, and dirty-looking men—in_ short, * unwashed arti- 
zans.”” The consequence is, that even amongst our greatly learned, an 
extraordinary ignorance prevails, as to the production of the com- 
monest articles of daily use. There are doubtless exeeptions—many 
men who like Mr. Babbage, do not think their dignity is compromised, 


or thein time misspent, 14 making themselves acquainted with ° pto- 
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cesses which nearly or remotely have been the fertile sources of thei: 
possessions,” or that science 1s degraded, by being made to minister 
to the developement of new sources of wealth in the useful 
arts. But these are truly exceptions. With the rest such knowledge 
is in no estimation—such an application of science, is rarely one of the 
objects of its cultivation. It is searcely necessary to multiply proofs 
of the existence of this feeling, or of its inevitable operation, It ex- 
tends to all who by circumstance are removed from the immediate 
scene of the manufacturer’s operations, and even te professions where 
the knowledge of such matters would be of infinite advantage. As 
an ex imple look at the Jaw——nothing is so common as to see a whole 
court. labouring to understand the relation of some simple manufae- 
turing process, which the astonished mechanical witsaess vainly endea 
vours to impress upon legal stupidity. Some men at the bar have 
deservedly gained a preeminence in manufacturing districts, from thei 
sup rlovity lo thi il fellows ill the knowledge of the mechau c's This 

tery, and amongst them the present Chancellor perhaps was the most 


remarkable. We have shown that the prejudice we depre cate retards 


the progress of our knowledge as to what has been achieved by others 


in the useful arts—we would attempt to prove that its existence and 
the ignorance which it tends to perpetuate, produces an effect more 
to be lamented, inasmuch as it deprives the cultivation of science of 
half its value. 

We take it for granted, that next in importance to the contemplation 
of the greatness of the Creator, exemplified in his works, is the appli- 
cation of the gifts of God to the wants of man, But it happens that 
by fur the greatest number of those who are devoted to the study of 
nature, are they, who with all the advantages of skill to observe, and 
leisure to coutemplate, yet want the knowledge of what are man's 
wants, ard what his present means, It can only be gained through 
the workshop, and consequently they have it not, In vain is the natural 
mechanism of creation presented tu such men: it suggests to them no 
idea of the application of a principle, or the supplying of a want. He 
may be an Eutomologist,—he may have observed the i:fluite varieties 
of coustruction of the insect tribe—the natural saws with which some 
of them are armed, and of the effeets of which we have such wonderful 
accounts, but he professes not to know—nay, despises the knowledge 
of mechanical Heplements, and any idea of thei improvement conse- 
quently can never emanate trom his inquiries. ‘The lesson whieh na- 


ture teaches ts dj regarded 
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It is a hard thing, according to the proverb, to find a needle in a 


bundle of hay—it may be added, that he who never saw a needle, or 
knows a needle from a barleycorn, is not likely to be the successful 
seeker. That the labours of the multitude who are devoted to the 
cultivation of science (or in other words, the observation of nature) 
should have tended so much to the discovery of the curious, aud su 
little to the useful is explained, by observing the capabilities which 
the inquirers carry to their task. There is no lack of the spirit of 
inquiry amongst old and young of the present generation. ‘The works 
of nature are, perhaps, more minutely examined, and by a greates 
number of inquirers than at any preceding period. The earth is ran- 
sacked from pole to pole for contributions to the museum. The 
bowels of the earth are not impervious to the researches of the curious. 
What might we not expect from such efforts / Is it not strange that 
while our daughters are learned in botany even unto the Cryptogamia, 
and the insect tribe is not unknown to them, one spark of curiosity 
has never been excited in the minds of the fair students as to the pro- 
duction of the spider-like fabries in which they are adorned, or the 
colours, or the texture, of the garments in which they take so much 
delight—that the knowledge of the beauties of the web of the spider, 
and the hues of the chamelion should suggest no thought of the means 
that have enabled man to approximate to them so nearly in the pio- 
ductions of his hands. We might perhaps be content that the fair 
sex should estimate their treasures only for the beauty or their rarity, 
but surely the other sex make a bad use of nature’s gifts, if they so limit 
their endeavours. Many a youth of much fame for science in his little 
circle will repeat all the experiments set down for him in Dr. Joyce, 
and then wonder what is the use of chemistry. ‘The dyer is his next 
door neighbour, but the dyer’s vat is the only place in the parish he 
has never explored, He will die of ennuZ, and yet it will remain un- 
discovered. He will nurse his prejudice though its results meet him 
at every turn. He seeks to solace himself by turning to poetry—mas- 
ters the first stanza of * Ruin seize thee ruthless king,” and sticks 
fast at “ weft” and “ woof,” the meaning of which he hopes to dis- 
cover from the dictionary of Dr. Johnson, who, by the bye, in anothei 
place, has remarked that the peet has misapplied these words to far 
introduced into his metaphor, and probably knew no more of the mys- 


tery of weaving than a great portion of his readers. The ignorance 


of common things even among the greatly learned is indeed sur 
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prising. We remember to have travelled through Yorkshire some 
years ago in company with a gentleman of the class to which we have 
alluded. He was a youth of what is called good education, and had 
been spending some time in the pursuit of his favourite study, botany. 
He was in ecstacies at what he supposed to be the discovery of a new 
moss, from which cireumstance we learned the story of his travels 
and the amount of his acquisitions. In journeying along, his attention 
was attracted by a plant grown very extensively in the fields.“ What 
are these, couchman? Surely they don’t cultivate thistles in York- 
shire,” said he, ** No, Sir! they are teasles,” was the laconic reply, 
Our botanist looked perplexed, but he had teo much regard for his 
own importance to pursue the inquiry. We must do him the justice 
to say he took a note of the name, to which he added, ‘ supposed 
provincial,’ and doubtless he would take an carly opportunity of ascer- 
taining, whether the said teasels were not the food, that enabled the 
Yorkshire farmer to send fat cattle to Smithfield. We, by no means 
wish to disparage the studies to which we have adverted. We are 
collectors ourselves, and de not think the time we have spent in the 
pleasing pursuit was spent unprofitably. What we wish to enforce 
is, that a foolish prejudice against the useful or mechanical arts, hath 
deprived the great mass of the fashionably scientific, of all knowledge 
of their condition, and as a consequence, of the power of applying the 
results of their inquiries to any useful purpose. 

If some dire calamity should swallow up this great metropolis 
we do not desire to alarm our friends in the city—may the day never 
dawn, in which the cross of St. Paul's shall only be known as a glit- 
tering thing not understood, peering above a wide-spread desert of 
sand or ashes: but let us suppose the happening of sueh an event, 
and that a single specimen of the fashionably scientific should be pre- 


served to tell the tale of its fate. What would be the account 


rendered by him to the Belzonis, who sought to know the history of 


its former greatness ’ He would begin of course with St. Paul's and 
the Monument ; Sir Christopher Wren would perhaps be named, and 
he would be diffuse upou the subject of the live exhibition in the 
Regent’s Park, the British Museum, and the last Annual Meeting of 
the Horticultural Society; but of the real elements of the city’s wealth 
and splendour, its ships and ship-building, its docks and harbours, 
the workers in brass, and forgers of iron: nay of every thing except 


the mere toy of art, the inquirer would in’ vain seck for information 
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If, like another Herculaneum, our city should become one great 
quarry, with the learned of assembled nations for its labourers, to how 
many of the ingenious contrivances which are now in operation, would 
our Cicerone be able to fix a name or assign a use ? 

A friend who sits at our right hand says, the speculation is unplea- 
sant, and therefore we shall not pursue it. It may, perhaps, be 
thought that we dwell too long upon the subject before us. We feel 
the matter to be one of infinite importance, and cannot refrain from 
endeavouring to show, that the retarding influence of the prejudice we 
reprobate, is not merely matter of speculation, but that an approxi- 
mation may be made to an estimate of its effects. 

For this purpose, let us quit generalities for a moment, and examine 
the state and progress of our knowledge in some one department of 
science, and how far that progress hath added to the power, and 
resources of man, as well as his knowledge. In natural history, the 
insect tribe affords us a subject, the study of which, has perhaps, been 
as enthusiastically pursued as any other, and which from being univer- 
sally distributed naturally presents the most extensive opportunities 
of observation. Now, with the exception of the produce of the bee, 
the lac dyes, cochineal, cantharides and nutgulls, we do not remember 
any thing of importance in the useful arts, derived from this depart- 
ment. But we are not indebted to modern research for any one of 
these materials ; the bee has been robbed of his treasures from all 
time, the natives of India gave the lac dyes to Europeans; the 
Spaniards found cochineal in use inChili three centuries ago, thoughthe 
insect origin of the substance was not, perhaps, fully ascertained till 
the time of Leuenhock. Of the use of galls we do not know the 
antiquity, but they are at least as old as Lord Bacon who describes 
them in his natural history. ‘The reason why the list is thus limited 
is sufficiently obvious: the study of the tribe requires much time and 
minute attention, and he who is most successful neither knows the 
wants of man nor looks at this department of creation with the view 
of ministering to them. We must not draw the conclusion that, 
because so little has been done, the resources of nature in this respect 
are exhausted: her treasures are, doubtless, laid up for a wiser 
generation. Ifsome reason be required for such a belief we would 
adduce the fact, that wherever a result is to be arrived at by the 


scientific inquirer, without reference to the knowledge of useful arts 


whieh he has not. his suecess has heen most complete, and his dis- 
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coveries most extensive. We have a catalogue of injuries inflicted by 
insects, (which the curious reader may find in Kirby and Spence,) so 
extensive that the unthinking reader is in danger of arriving at thy 
false conclusion that the tribe is a curse rather than a blessing. 
Even our female entomologist can point out and name the larva that 
destroy her furs, or blasts her greenhouse plants: and thus may 
impiety spring from the operation of a prejudice. 

We have heard it urged, that the observations of the philosopher 
may be applied by those who have the knowledge he wants. It is 
not so, It he publish the results of his labours, they will be clothed 
in a language known only to the fraternity—what common men would 
eall a saw will become a serrated process, if indeed vanity should 
not further disguise it, by converting it into a membrana smithii, o1 
some such compound. We do not quarre]l with technicalities: they 
are necessary and uscful to the initiated: but, in most eases, an insu per- 
able barrier to the general. But this is a minor disadvantage, when 
we consider that the inquirer must. if deficient in knowledge of 
mechanical science, always have the field of his usefulness curtailed 
by the small extent of his previous knowledge. 

One thing must be said for the moderns, in their disregard of the 
details of useful] arts, they have at least precedent in antiquity. The 


“ greasy cap” of the mechanic was as repulsive then as now; and 


perhaps we have in the fact, an explanation of the extraordinary want 
of information as to how the great monuments of antiquity were con- 


structed. When we consider that the Coriolanus of the dramatist is 


neither a creation of the mind, nora description of an individual, but 
of a class once existing in Rome as now, in Britain, the traditions of 
lost arts, and the seantiness of the information as to those imperfectly 
preserved will no longer appear extraordinary. The glories of the 
conqueror have been handed down to us, but the little we know of the 
arts of antiquity are only to be gleaned from the casual mention made 
by writers on more fashionable topies.* 

We have confined our observations to the influence of prejudice 
upon the progress of improvement in the useful arts. We think the 
subject may be considered in another and perhaps more important 


point of view—to examine how farthe moral and political condition of 


* The recently published volume of Lardner’s Cyclopadia, on the Arts of th 
Greeks and Romans, aflords sullicient evidence of this fact 
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the artizan is influenced by his being deprived of the great stimulus, 
the desire of approbation ; whether it is not an evil, that while the 


acquirements of others bring honour, as well as advantage, the artizan 


alone should remain unappreciated -an actor without an audience: 


one whose skill can never be known bevond the immediate seene of 
his labours, or his ingenuity exerted for any higher purpose that 


that of ensuring a subsistence: but of this hereafter. 


G. W* 
THE LOVER'S STRATAGEM 
One fine winter evening, early in the present century, Colonel ——- 


and his maiden sister, P atty, were sitting, one on each ie of a de- 


lightful hickory fire, enjoying their ofiwm cum dignitate, without 
any interruption, for neither of them had spoken a word for at least 
an hour: and that, considering the sex of Miss Patty, was certainly 
very remarkable. The colonel was sitting cross-legged in a great 
arm-chair, with his pipe in one hand, newspaper in the other, spectacles 
on—fast asleep. Miss Patty was moving herself gently backward and 
forward, in a low rockin; g-chair sitting as straight as an arrow 

knitting. Close at her feet was Miss Puss, her paws folded grace- 
fully under her, dosing very composedly, and evincing her satisfaction 
by murmuring forth a monotonous, though rather a musical p-u-r-r— 
while Mr. Carlo was stretched out at full length on the rug in front of 
the fire, and like his master—sound asleep. 

At length the colonel, rousing from his nap, took off his spectacles, 
and rubbed his eyes, then glancing them at a huge pile of papers that 
lay on the table near him, ‘said, yawning at the same time most em- 
phatically,—* I wish Henry was here to help me about my rents,’ 


* Well, I really wish he was,” answered his sister. ‘‘ I can’t expect 


lim this month, yet,” yawned the colonel. * Iladn’t you better send 
for him ?” said his sister. Upon this the dog got up and walked to- 
wards the door. Where are you going, Carlo!” said the old 
geutleman. 
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The dog looked in his master’s face, wagged his tail a little, but 
never said a word, and pursued his way towards the door, and as he 
could not very wen open it himself, Miss Patty got up and opened it 
for him. The colonel seemed perfectly satisfie d, and was composing a 
himself for another nap, when the loud and joyful barking of the dog, 
announcing the approach of some one, induced him to alter his deter- 
mination. Presently the door opened, and a youg man gaily entered 
he room. 

“Why, William Henry, is that you 2” said Aunt Patty. “ Henry, 
my boy, I’m heartily clad to see you,” said the colonel, getting entirely 
out of his chair, and giving his ne phew a substanti: a mene of the 
hand. ‘** Pi ray, what has brow; ght you home so suddenly?” “Oh! 1 
don’t know,” said Henry. “ It’s rather dull in town, so I thought I 
would just step up and see how you all come on.” ** Well, Pm duced 
glad to see you—sit down,” s aid the colonel. ‘ So do,” said his sister, 
But Henry, instead of doing as he was bid, hopped out of the room, 
but soon hopped in again, with a bottle in each hand, and giving one 
of them to the old lady, he said—‘* There, aunt, is a bottle of first 
rate stuff for you—and here, uncle, is one of capital Maraschino.’ 
“ Thank you, my boy,” said the colonel. ‘ Positively, it does my heart 
good to see you in such fine spirits.”’ 

‘* And mine too,” said his sister. 

Henry, anxious either to help his uncle or himself, I cannot tell 
which, broke the seal from the top of the bottle of cordial, and drew 
the cork, while Aunt Patty got some glasses. 

“Well, my boy,” said the colonel, whose good humour increased 
every moment, ‘* what’s the news in B ! any thing happened ?” 

‘* No—yes,” said Henry ; “I have got oue of the best jokes to tell 
you that you ever heard of in your life.” 

“No!” exclaimed his uncle with animation. 

“Do tell,” said Aunt Patty, taking a pinch of snuff. 

Now the colonel was noted for his extraordinary relish of a good 
joke, even though he was a sufferer by it himself. 

« Come, let’s have it,” said he, filling his glass. 

* La, suz,” said Aunt Patty. 

* Well, you must know,” said Henry, * that while [ was in town I 
met with an old and particular friend of mine, about my own age, 
(here he stroked his beard.) a confounded clever fellow, very good 
looking, but as poor as poverty.” Here he thrust one hand into his 
pocket, and commenced jingling at his penknives, keys, pocket-comb, 
and half-cent pieces.—* About two months ago, he fell desperately in 
love with a young girl, and wants to marry her, but dares not, without 
the consent of his uncle, a very fine old gentleman, as rich as Croesus 
—do take a little more cordial.” ** Why, don’t his uncle wish him to 
marry?” “Qh! yes, but there isthe rub. He is very anxious that 
Bill should get a wife, but he’s terribly afraid that he’d be taken in. 
Because it is generally understood that he is to be the old gentleman’ s 
heir. And for this reason his uncle, although very liberal in every 
thing else, suspects every young lady that pays his. nephew the least 
attention, ‘of being a fortune hunter. 
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“The old tip,” 
his own way ?” 
“‘ [think as much,” said Patty. 
“Well, how did he manage?” said the colonel. 
‘ Why,” said Henry, “ he was in a confounded pickle. He was 
afraid to ask his uncle’s consent right out ; he could not manage to 
let him see the girl, for she lives at some distance. But he knew that 


said the colonel; “ why can’t he let the boy have 


his uncle enjoyed a good joke, and was an enthusiastic admirer of 


beauty. So, what does he do—but go and have her miniature taken, 
for she was extremely beautiful, besides being intelligentand accom- 
plished.” 

“ Beautiful! intelligent ! and accomplished'’ exclaimed the colonel, 
‘pray, what objection could the old fool have to her!’ “ Why 
—she is not worth a cent,” said Henry. “ Fudge,” said the colonel ; 
‘IT wish I had been in the old chap’s place—but how did he get 
along ?”’ 

‘Why, as I said, he had her picture taken, and as it was about 
time for for collecting rents, he thought it would make the old gen- 
tleman good-natured if he went home and offered to assist him. So, 
home he went—taking with him a parcel of oranges. By the bye— 
that puts me in mind—TI bought some at the same place, but have left 
them in the hall.” So, skipping out of the room, he returned with a 
handkerchief filled with some of the finest oranges that ever came 
over; and handing one of them to his aunt, he laid the rest on the 
table beside his uncle. 

The old gentleman smiled in every corner of his face, and put his 
hand into his pocket. 

‘* Why didn’t he marry her at once, and leave the rest to chance ?” 
asked the colonel. ‘Shoot me, if | wouldn't.’ 

“ Why—-you must know that Bill loves his uncle as well as if he 
had been his own father—for the old gentleman has been as good as 
a father to him, So he could not bear the idea of getting married 
without trying to get his consent. And then, you see, he could be 
married at home, and that would just suit his unele, for he is mighty 
fond of a good frolie now and then.” ‘ He deserves to have her for 
that one thing,” said the colonel with emotion. ‘* Shoot me, if I don’t 
wish T had been his unele. Don’t you think so, Carlo!” addressing 
the dog who was just coming from under his chair. 

‘Yes, sir,” said Carlo—or rather seemed to say: for he looked 
up with an expression so intelligent, that it conveyed the meaning as 
plain as though he had spoken it in words. 

** La, suz!” said Aunt Patty. 

Positively, colonel, I think you have got the finest dog in the 
country,” said Henry, patting Carlo on the head. Now, if there 
was one thing that the old gentleman liked better than to be called 
colonel, it was to have his dog praised.—So he grew warmer and 
warmer, and presently pulled out his pocket-book “ Well,” said he, 

“did he give his consent ? What comes next ?’ ** Why,” said Henry, 
“the old gentleman was mightily tickled to see him, and mightily 
tickled to see the oranges. So he bade him a hearty welcome, and 
aked him all about every thing, and every body in town. ‘This was 
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just what Bill wanted. So, after answering all inquiries, he takes the 
miniature out of his pocket, and handed it to his unele, asked him hew 
he liked it—telling him that a particular friend lent it to him. The 
old gentleman was in an eestacy of delight, and declared he would give 
the world to see a woman as handsome as that, and that Bill might 
have her.” ** Ha!” shouted the colonel, “ the old chap was well 
come up with. The best joke [ever heard of —but was she really so 
beautiful “’ “ The most angelic creature I ever saw,” said Henry, 
* But you can judge for yourself. He lent me the picture, and know- 
ing your taste that way, I brought it for you to look at.” Here Henry 
took it out of his pocket, and handed it to his uncle, at the same tire 
refilling his glass. ‘* Do tell” said Aunt Patty—getting out of her 
chair to look at the picture. ‘ Well now, if that ain’t a beanty.” 
* You may well say that, sister,” said the colonel. “Shoot me, if I 
don’t wish T had been in Bill’s place. Deuce take it, why didn’t you 
get the girl yourself, Harry ’’ The most beautiful creature IT ever 
laid my eyes on! [I'd give a thousand dollars for such a niece.” 
* Would you ?” said Henry, patting the dog. “ Yes, that I would,” 
said the colonel, ‘and nine thousand more upon the top of it, and 
that makes ten thousand—shoot me, if LE wouldn't!” and the colone! 
wiped his eyes. © Phen VU introduce her to you to-morrow,” sai 
Henry. And so he did: and in due time they were married 


PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS. 


EXTREMES meet So say mathematicians, It is a mathematica! 
iruism,—one of those dogmas which the studious with the “ forehead 
ample ” will neither dispute nor hear disputed. It is, however, a law 
whieh does not operate in the confined sense only in whieh math 
maticians use the expression, but its operation is continually apparent 
in the physical, the moral, and the intellectual world. The naturalist 
informs us, that the three classes of animals, plants, and minerals 
mav he said to form one continuons chain, and that the external dis- 
tinctive characteristics between the classes, near to and at the link 


of approximation, become at length so indistinet, as to occasion con- 
siderable difficulty in what class the approximating object should be 
ranked. Nay, so gradually, and with such nicety do the analogies, as 
it were. run into each other, as to have occasioned differences of 
pinion where the last link of one class terminates and the first e! 
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another commences. And the more extended our observations of 
nature, whether in a physieal, or a moral point of view, the more 
convinced shall we be of this continual approximation aud meeting of 
extremes, How glorious is the cloudless sunshine wh summer! nature 
miles, and the earth, the waters, and the living things therein re joice 
the woods resound with the cheerful so g ot birds teaching us that 
we ought to be thankful to the Giver of all good: the hum of the 
bee reminds us that content is bliss: the industrious ant teaches us a 
lesson of providence and foresight: the flowers fill the air with 
sweets, and man rejoiceth in the gladness of nature. But nature, 
even like us poor mortals, is ever on the verge of saduess when she 
assumes her brightest smiles:—she clothes the earth with sunbeams 
as with a garment of glorious beauty, and we poor dazzled mortals 
see not the tempest that lurks beneath it. The cloud is but the child 
of the sunbeam and the spri ay of the ocean wave, the quiet waters of 
the winding river, the foam of the mountain torrent, or the dewy tears 
of the beanteous flowers, it is strange. but true, that the dark cloud 
should be the olfspring of all that is brig it, grand, and lovely in this 
trange world of ours. Hence, it would appear, that poets, as well 
incient as modern, good, bad, and indifferent, have applied theit 
figurative langnage in reference to cloud and sunshine with more 
regard to beauty than propriety. The sun, the “bright king of day,’ 
is invariably represented as being shrouded by the cloud, and as 
being indignant at soe gross an insult: whilst it might be said. with 
greater propriety, that it was his own royal will and pleasure that he 
should be thus veiled. There is saduess upon the earth and over the 
waters, and man participates in the glooi—it is not the sadness which 
the “murky night” produces; for, then, nature is content to rest 
until the returning brightness of the day again awakes her with its 
smiles. Nay, there is something pleasing and soothing in the gri adual 
stealing of the summer evening's shades over the face of the earth; 
night comes as a welcome visitor,—for itis so gent!e in its approaches, 
its sighs so soft and sweet, its tears of dew so warm and melting, that 
nature sinks smilingly into its arms as into those ofa lover, which thus 
comes in so tender a mood to woo the light away. There is saduess, 
but itis the sndness of the intensity of pleasing delights. But the 
sensation of sadness experienced from a as day may, p ei “i be 
said to be the converse of the feeling which L wd Byron thus beau- 
tifully deseribes :—** Lam always most religious upon a sunshiny day, 
as if there was some association between an internal approach to 
‘ry light and purity and the kindler of this dusk lantern of our 
external existence.” But not long does nature mourn—for a brief 
time the flowers hang their heads in sorrow; they are ath wat, 1 the dark 
veil of the sun is dis solved and falls gently upon the parched earth,— 
the drooping beauty of held and wood revives,—the springs of the 
waters are reple nished. and the rivulets are again heard uniting their 
murmurings to the musie of nature. Or the dew descends geutly on 
the earth “when there is ho cloud,” distilling countless sweets, which 
the breeze bears afar upon its wings through valley, dell, aud over 
hountain, nay, sometimes far, fav over the waters of the great deep,— 
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a sweet messenger of glad tidings to the mariner. He then knows 
that the dark line just peering above the horizon is no cloud slum- 
bering upon the i of the ocean, but one of those marks upon 
which the fiat of the Almighty was impressed in the beginning, when 
the hand of Omnipotence pointed out to the proud wave its limits ;— . | 
“Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther: here shall thy proud ) 
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waves be stayed.” : 

I have often thought how closely our minds resembled the restless 
deep. Like it, our thoughts and imaginations are ever in motion. ' 
Night lowers over the ocean—the winds have ceased to howl, but the f 
billow still heaves. Night draws around the earth a mantle of dark 








ness; man lies down to rest, but his mind slumbers not,—nay ofttimes 
it is so intensely active, that I have sometimes thought that the soul, : 
during the slumber of the animal, bursts from her earthly prison, and : 
hovering between time and eternity, gazes from the brink of the uni- ; 
verse upon the gates of the “ blessed land »—the bright and happy I 
abode of her sister spirits,—so glorious, so enchanting are the dreams 
with which we are sometimes cheated. But here the similitude does 
not end. Memory! what is that phenomenon of the mind ? Thoughts fe 
which have long lain dormant in her cells, springing into renewed ex- 
istence,—scenes, long lost to the mind’s eye, re-appearing under the ~ 
magic influence of a look, the sound of a voice, or the sweet strains t 
of a melody, reminding us of sunny hours spent with friends that are ¥ 
not,—sometimes prese uting us with a vivid picture of the good and i 
evil of our by-gone existence, casting up the flower and the weed, the ow 
sunshine and the cloud,—even as the sweeping of the wind, the voice | ‘a 
and the music of the tempest, over the ocean’s bosom, causes it to ; it 
cast forth the glittering gem, the weed, and the useless dross, which we 
have been hidden for ages in the dark recesses of its deep caverns. on 
The ocean, we have said, has its bounds. The mind, too, is finite. i pen 
We feel that there is a barrier through which the thought cannot J ne 
break, which, even in its most lofty soarings, it cannot surmount. If , su 
we ponder intense ly upon eternity, we are couscious of a mysterious no 
reaction in the mind, by which our imagination is thrown back upon, ya 
and is, as it were, lost in itself, even as the crest of the proud wave one 
that would Jash the heavens, and scatter its waters upon the earth, ad 
bursts forth, emulating the majesty of the mountain, and the roaring § we 
of the thunder, is broken, and the proud billow murmurs low and i Las 
deeply as its soaring pride and impotent power find a common tomb : 7 
in the mass of waters, Like the ocean, too, the mind hath its foun- 7 une 
tain, and more mysterious are its ebbings and flowings than the tides  ¢ i 
of the deep. By what strange and magic influence is it that different rm 
feelings and emotions bedim the bright eye with tears¢ ‘Tears have left 
ever been truly called the eloquence of the silent langnage of the very 
heart. Pity hath no words that tongue cau utter,—unor griefs,—nor sae, 
joy,—nor affection. These are feclings more ne: irly allied to the im- ee 
mortal than to the mortal parts of our twofold nature,—feelings the 
which are Heaven-born, yet mingling strangely and mysteriously with and 
what “is of the earth, earthly.”—Pity is, perhaps, the purest, the talo 


least selfish of our emotions, Charity’s sister,—the parent of mercy, ‘ w 
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‘ Which droppeth as the gentle rain from heav'n.”’ 

* * * 

** We do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

‘The deeds of mercy.” 

The tears of pity ascend to heaven, where they become gems to 
adorn the crowns of glory which await the virtuous,—And yet it is 
so capricious, and we are ever so nearly verging upon extremes, that 
when pity would soften the heart, it is frequently hardened into a 
very stone. The following instances will serve as illustrations :—A 
friend thus described to me in a letter the opposite effects of two 
objects, perhaps equally possessed of claims to his Sympathy. ‘* Pass- 
ing,” he remarks, ‘* along , my attention was arrested by one 
of the most miserable of the many miserable objects which have 
made my eyes somewhat watery since my sojourn here, It was a 
poor man, supported by a famished looking female, who (as I learned 
afterwards upon inquiry) was his sister. He was in the last stage of 
consumption. I was determined to pass on without taking any notice 
of them, for all the personal property I had about me consisted of 
one penny and half a crown. * Well,’ I reasoned with myself, ‘ what 
good can a penny do to two, and both in so weak a state”’ On I 
walked, but somehow, the more I tried to harden my heart the softer 
it turned. In this case, Newton’s law of attraction did not at all ap- 
ply ; for the further I receded from the attracting object, the power 
seemed to increase. At length I turned round, retr aced my steps, 
and, after a short debate _ myself whether I should bestow the 
copper or the silver piece, I drew forth the former, and bestowed 
it upon the man. TI still did not feel comfortable: thought I 
would take another look, and ask a few questions. The poor man 
could only answer me by an attempt to reply, which irritated his chest. 
and I then fonnd he was too weak even to eough. They had (the 
woman informed me) made application at parish, where the 
sum of one shilling was given to them, together with their mittimus, 
from thence they went to —— hospital, when they were kindly and 
feelingly informe ‘d that the sick man could not be taken in, as medicine 
could do him no good, This information was sufficient to have excited 
a deeper sy mpathy than I experienced at first ; but there was another 
circumstance which operated still more powerfuly. The loose manner 
in which his smock frock hung about him, indicated that he had once 
been an able-bodied labourer. It reminded me that the labourer’s 
scanty wages is barely sufficient to meet his daily expenses, and, if 
he should unfortunate ‘ly have a wife and family, that such wages are 
insufficient : that when he is borne down by sic beeen. he is too often 
left to starve, and to die without a reof to cover him, Perhaps that 
very day, I might have eaten of the grain in the sowing of which the 
sweat had stood upon this poor man’s brow. ‘The tear started to my 
eye, and the half-crown was transferred to the cold clammy hand of 











the dying man. There was here no par: ade of misery. The dress 
and appearance of the man, told more than one half of his mournful 
tale. A few di iys after another object arrested me in my wanderings. 


A woman pale and wan, sat upon the steps of a splendid mansion, She 
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observed that she had attracted my notice, and immediately made a 
motion with her arm, doubtless that I might see it had been broken, 
It was bound up, and the wooden splinters were distinctly visible 
She mistook her object. The circumstance of her being a female, 
and her distressed appearance, and unhealthy look had excited my 
sympathy: buat the display of the broken arm, and the sort of 
triumphant look which seemed to say “ this will be irresistible,” caused 
feelings of rather a disagreable nature, and my mite was bestowed, I 
fear, with wather a bad grace.”” So far my friend, If [might be allowed 
to make a few observations, I should add that an attempt at display 
invariably produces a greater or less feeling of disgust. Virtue i: 
less praiseworthy in the ostentatious. Vice more hideous, in him who 
prides himself in it—-talent less respected, when forced upon our at- 
tention : and miseries less sympathised in, when they are converted 
into a species of merchandise. Such is pity, and such its capriciou: 


nature WoL 


NEW DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 


« Trere’s nothing new under the sun !"’—hitherto, perhaps ; but it 
loes not follow that there never should be. And so, in the dearth of 
novelties in this quiet undisturbed world, England is going to adopt a 
new department of government. We have long had the JHome 
department, and the oreign depattment, and as these did not appeat 
to embrace the whole of the world, there was added to these,some years 
ago, the Colonial department. There seems to be nothing uninvented 
but the Sky department. Hlowever, we are not driven to that yet; 
for, coming back to the /lome, there seems to be that “ eut and come 
again,” which renders it unnecessary to tempt the skies as yet. 

In short, there has been a Committee of the House of Commons 
investigating the public documents ; and, by some means, it hinted to 
Dr. Bowrtne that it should like to have a word with him upon the 
subject. Straight, the Doctor, who is at once one of the most energetic, 
and most fertile projectors in all the world, claps his pen to paper, 

and, with all the earnestness and volume that might characterize 


the “ wretched” for whom the poet tells us Jetters were first invented 
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chalks out to the Committee a scheme fur a new state department, to 
be called the “ Statistical.” This department, in its infauey, nay, in 
embryo, the Doctor has divided into six, namely, the Financial, the 
Commercial, the Educational, the Jurisprudential, the Public 
Works, and the Public Opinion. Each department is to have a 
head, of course, or heads, with all the accompanying limbs ; it is, of 
course, to have its docal, or palace; but, what is of most consequence 
is, it is to be paid for! 

The chief ostensible object, as propounded by Dector Bowring, is, 
to collect information upon the different topies which give the name 
to the several branches of this department: to collect, select, arrange, 
and distribute all these, and, also, to suggest modifications to the 
government as they may appear necessary either in /inance, or in any 
of the other branches. The plan cannot be detailed in all the ueces- 
sary minutiz in a hasty letter from Paris; but the Doctor gives us an 
idea of his meaning, and we have exactly stated it above, as it appears 
to us; except, indeed, that we have not stated that this department 
is to make its researches in other countries as well as in our own. In 
short, it is designed to be a College of Omniscience, and, if the 
Doctor can carry his plan into effect, if he can make this college of 
all-knowing ones, it will be hard, indeed, if we require any other set 
of men than this to govern us. Ah, Doctor! sly Doctor! you thought 
to elbow out the “ two estates” of Lords and Commons, did you ¢ 
You thought to supplant them, for a set of lazy drones, did you 
Let them alone for that! 

It is seen above, that one of the branches of this new department, 
is to be the “ Public Opinion Branch ;”’ aud the Doctor explains 
that the business of those who conduct this part of the department, is 
to collect from journals, periodicals, &c. &c., the sentiments of the 
public, and to make them kuown to the government. Good God, 
what an occupation for a part of a government! How in the name 
of nonsense, would this ** branch” set about its work: would it go by 
weight of eight pounds to the stone, or by superficial measure of 
twelve inches to the foot! If the former, how the “ Quarterly 
Review” would laugh at the “Morning Herald;” but, if the latter» 
how the Morning Herald would laugh at the Quarterly! Yet, this 
seems to be the most practicable as well as the most practical way of 
deciding—one is the weight, and the other the spread, of public 


opinion! For, as to making up the sum of public opinion from what 
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is said by either, the thought would make even the printers’ devils 
laugh the college down. We would almost bargain with the Doctor 


to adopt his college, if he would guarantee us that it should not be 


made an instrument to put down public opinion ; and we would close 


with him at once, if he would give us his solemn word of a Doctor, 
that, when his college finds out public opinion, it will attend to ét. 

In order that the reader may see that this is really proposed and 
entertained, we insert the Doctor's letter, su far as relates to this 
branch : 


PUBLIC OPINION BRANCH. 


“« T consider this a very important branch. ‘To collect and arrange 
the expression of public opinion under the different appropriate heads, 
aud to preserve for the purpose of legislation and future utility all 
those suggestions which, at present, are local and transitory, a report 
was daily made to the late prime minister of France, of the opinions 
of the newspapers on all topics of public interest. In a statistical 
department, all newspapers should be brought together which afford 
any means of instruction. Their facts should be distributed to the 
different branches they concern; their opinions should be collected 
and arranged in the public opinion branch. I know of no government 
which is not, in some way or other, occupied in ascertaining the state 
of the public mind! but the steps taken are, for the most part, rude 
and imperfect, though the elements might be easily organized, and 
made, in the highest degree, instructive. 

** The most valuable and accredited newspapers or periodicals of other 
countries would, of course, be subjected to the same analysis. No in- 
telligent and benevolent man can have lived in a civilized foreign land, 
without grieving over the quantity of valuable matter which is now lost 
to his country, but which might have been made so undoubtedly and 
extensively useful. 

** Among the means of information, debates and proceedings of the 
legislatures of different countries take a prominent position, An inter- 
change of documents between the British House of Commons and the 
Chamber of Deputies of France has, I believe, been finally settled. 
In the course of the last fortnight, the Referendary of the Chamber of 
Peers of France has written to the Lord Chancellor of England, pro- 
posing asimilar interchange. It would bea great step in the progress 
of civilization, if such arrangements could be generally made, and the 
transfer of public documents placed beyond the influences of peace 
or war. 

As for the personal machinery for giving execution and effect to 
these suggestions, it appears to me there should be one general or di- 
recting head, and that every branch should be placed under the charge 
of an individual whose attention had been particularly devoted to the 
study of that branch. I shall deem it a great privilege to be further 
called upon to develope these suggestions, and to lend my best services 
for the furtherance of an object the importance of which I most sen- 
bibly feel.” 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Domestic Manners and Social Condition of the White, Coloured, 
and Negro Population of the West Indies. By Mrs. CARMICHAEL, 
five years a Resident in St. Vincent and Trinidad. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Whittaker and Co. 1833. 

‘nese volumes are the work of a very clever woman. Inthe first 
volume we find a most vigorous defence of that much-abused but, in 
her estimation, purely innocent character, the West India planter. 
We have also a very full account of the occupation and mode of life 
of the negroes. Mrs. Carmichael commences by meeting the oft-re- 
peated charge that the negroes are overworked. For the purpose of 
exhibiting the absence of all foundation for such an accusation, she 
enters into a detail of the nature of their employment, and commences 
with that well-known cultivation in which the great majority of negroes 
are engaged, namely, the cultivation of the sugar-cane. Early in 
November, she informs us, the land is prepared for holing: the holes 
are about fifteen inches deep, and from three to four feet square, lined 
regularly off: they are as exact as the squares of a backgammon- 
board ; this is the hardest work upon the estate, and an allowance of 
rum and water is distributed to each in the field so occupied. 

Now, this is the hardest work required in the culture of the cane ; 
and Mrs. Carmichael declares that, after having watched the negroes 
employed in it over and over again, it is nothing at all compared, as to 
the fatigue that attends it, to the common operations of ploughing, 
reaping, or mowing, in this country. ‘The hoe used by the negroes is 
by no means weighty, or any thing like too heavy for an adult. The 
work of holing is very slowly gone through, and the negroes are de- 
scribed as losing half their time in pauses, during which they tell some 
pleasant stories to each other. ‘They were never heard by ‘Mrs. Car- 
michael to complain of their labour as too hard, but she knew many 
of them to rejoice at the approach of the season which was to bring it 
round, as they then obtained an additional allowance of rum and water. 
During the whole year there is a person whose duty it is to fetch water 
three times a day to the negroes; and if the day be very hot, he 
brings it five times. Either rum or mandango sugar or molasses is 
given, and the women generally prefer the sugar. The other stages of 
this cultivation are described as follows :— 

“ Planting canes generally commences in the end of November, or beginning 
of December ; from three to four plants are put in each square. The plant 
consists of the upper joints of the cane, which contain no saccharine juices, 
from eight to nine inches long, with generally five or six eyes, from which the 
shoots sprout. This is very light work, aud they make it more so by trifling 
over itin such a way, that this at once strikes the eye of a stranger,—premising 
that stranger to have been in the habit of watching farming operations in Great 
Britain 

“ Weeding the young canes succeeds planting ; it is begun when the cane is 
about twenty inches in height; this 1s very easy work, and is performed by 
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children from eight years and upwards; they have each hoes proportioned to 
tieir strength. Children are uniformly preterred for this work, because, their 
feet being small, they do not tread down the young plants as a crown person 
would do. 

** Stripping canes is the next operation; every joint of the cane as it grows 
throws out two very long leaves with serrated edges. From the powerful sun of 
that country these leaves soon droop, wither, and become dry as straw. They 
are, therefore, stript off the cane to expose it to the full effect of the sun's rays, 
in order to ripen it sufficiently, otherwise it would be untit for the after progress 
of sugar making. These dried leaves are called trash, and are laid along the 
ground to prevent the sun’s influence on the earth, that every morsture possible 
may be retained for the nourishment of the plant. Part of the trash is used for 
loddering the cattle; and it is always used for thatehing houses, and s 
equally wellas straw. Stripping is light but disagreeable work ; for, thous ti tin 
serrated edges have become too dry to cut the Gager, they are then brrite, and 
fly about like thistle-down, ‘hey are stript ounce, or many times, according as 
the season proves wet or d 

* Cutting canes in general commences in January; at least any thing cut 
before that time is merely small cutting to obtain plants, or make a few hogs- 
heads before Christmas. 

** During crop time (that is, harvest) the negroes are employed in the manu 
facture of sugar, and the general agriculture of the estate, 

The negroes are deseribed as enjoying the crop time precisely with 
as much glee as the harvest is eclebrated in this country, Songs are 
sung, and old stories are told; whilst, from the very cane which they 
are cutting, a sweet and cool juice may be drunk without the least 
hindrance on the part of the planters, who, on the contrary, encou- 
rage them to use it during their labours, in order to prevent: their 
stealing the canes ; but this is a crime which is not unfrequently com- 
mitted ; the stolen canes are wanted privetely by negroes for feeding 
their own hogs, or selling to huxter women for 4d. a bottle of the 
juice. The Jatter manufacture from this a syrup, which usually sells 
for about 13d. the bottle. Mrs. Carmichael assures us, what would 
appear without her authority to be difficult to be believed, that the 
planters know how, and to what extent, they are plundered in’ this 
way, yet that they overlook all this out of mere indulgence to the 
negroes. 

When the cane becomes about twenty inches high, after the first 
weeding, the ground about it is manured. Pens for the stock, well 
laid with trash, are put up in diferent parts of the estatc, so that 
the manure may never be far distant from any part of the estate which 
requires it, It is carried by mules or carts, or, if too steep for these, 
by the negroes, from the pens, in light wicker baskets; these they 
carry on their heads, in fact, a negro carries every thing on his head, 
and, be what it may, poises it with surprising nicety: give a little 
child a tea-cup to carry, and it is always hoisted on his head, and 
he will trip oif with as much anconcern as if he had nothing on it, 
while his arms are swung on each side like two pendulums, Mrs, 
Carmichael has often asked them why they always carried every 
thing on their head, aud they uniformly answered, ** What’s on the 
head we no feel, what on a hand hurt da shoulder.” 

Whatever may be our feelings about carrying the manure, the negro 
is perfectly in different to an y sensibility on that point. 

After the cane has been eut it is submitted twice to the rollers. 
These rollers are worked on a spindle by mills, the latter being 
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worked by cither water power, wind, or mules. The rollers are 
studded with teeth, so that they dovetail in to one another; the rota- 
tion of the spindle turns the rollers, all being covered with an iron 
case. The cane is passed twice throngh the rollers; the juice is 
dropped during the process into the mill-bed, this bed being covered 
with sheet lead, and, as its plane is inclined, the juice runs off quickly 
into a large receiver beneath. The juice is then sent off by a spout 
to the boiling-house, which, for the sake of securing the property 
against accidents by fire, must always be built at some distance from 
the mill-house. The boiling over the juice is received into the clari- 
fier, or, if such a vessel is not on the estate, then it goes into the 
grand copper. Carbonate of lime is then added, in different propor- 
tions, from one to twelve ounces, in the grand copper, according to 
the age, ripeness, and luxuriance of the canes, some being so ripe 
and old as to require little or no temper lime. Mrs. Carmichael con- 
tinues her interesting account of the manufacture of sugar in the fol- 
lowing passage : 


“These coppers or boilers are in number from five to six; the largest, which 
is farthest from the fire, may bold from 300 to 500 gallons; they decrease in 
size as they approach the fire-place, until the smallest of them, which is called 
the teach, decreases to 70 or SOU gallons. By the time the juice has been boiled 
down from the grand copper containing 500 gallons, to the teach over the fire 
containing 70 or 80 gallons, the sugar then nearly approaches to granulation. 
The time that this process vccupics depends entirely on the state of the wea- 
ther; for, when the weather is dry, and the canes tripe, a strike of sugar 
(which is the contents of the smallest copper) may be taken oll in three quar- 
ters of an hour, or an hour; but, should the weather be showery, the fuel is 
damp, and there is what is technically termed a spring in the canes, which pro- 
duces such watery juices, that more boiling is necessary to evaporate those 
watery particles before granulation takes place: this destroys the quality of the 
sugar, from having been so long on the tire. The head boiler-man is at the 
teach, and is a person of no small consequence, as he is responsible for the 
cleanliness of the boiling-house: at each of the other coppers there is a negro 
to assist, who are also responsible to him. When the head boiler-man thinks it 
probable that the liquor is approaching to granulation, he puts it in a copper 
skimmer, and, turning it two or three times in the air, he knows by the con- 
sistency of the drop, whether the liquor is likely to granulate sufliciently ; or, if 
too much so, he adds some portion of the liquor in the second teach to reduce 
it. As soon as he finds it in a proper state to strike, that is, to send it 
by means of a spout from the teach to the wooden cooler, be then performs this 
operation. There are always from two to three wooden coolers, each being 
able to contain from five to six strikes, that is, a hogshead of sugar, generally 
averaging al the king’s beam abeut fifteen ewt. According to the size of the 
estate, there is made from one to three hogsheads per day ; but, if there are 
two sets of coppers, it will produce nearly double that quantity. 

“ The sugar collected in the diflerent boilings throughout the day is next 
morning put in the hogsheads, as nearly as can be guessed, at a certain tempe- 
rature; this requires some nicety, for, if it is put too hot into the hogshead, 
the molasses carry off a great part of the sugar through the curing holes of the 
hozshead into the cistern made to receive the molasses. If, on the contrary, it 
is put into the hogshead too cold, it retains the molasses, and this of course 
spoils the sugar. 

« After being put into the hogshead, it remains from twelve to fifteen days in 
the curing-bouse, to afford time for the molasses to drain thoroughly from it ; 
itis next rammed down with heavy rammers, or mallets, until the hogshead is 
perfectly filled, and it is then headed up by the cooper, marked with the name 
of the estate and number of hogshead and weight, and carted to be shipped for 
Great Britain.” 
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England and America, by an American. 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 


Tue political economists have met with their match in the author 
of England and America, even the Examiner is compelled to admit 
that he is a superior man, and humorously enough infers therefrom, 
that he must have in his heart, in spite of his book, a mighty great 

respect for the exalted intellect of the Mills, Malthus, Macculloch, 
and Marteneu. These people and their followers have many sins to 
answer for; good-natured and honest folks into whose hands the 
works of the above writers have unfortunately sometimes fallen, 
usually rise from their perusal with any thing but pleasant cogitations. 
Such a respectable well-meaning man, after being so engaged, may be 
observed to shake his head, and very wisely conjecture that all is not 
right. He perceives that the writer is a man of ability, acknowledges 
the closeness of his system of reasoning, and is by compulsion carried 
to conclusions the very opposite of what his own good natural sense 
teaches him to be truth; left to himself he contemplates the conse- 
quences of their doctrines, and, he is very soon satisfied that the whole 
gang, are wolves in sheeps’ clothing. It has always appeared to us, 

that this class of writers have assumed their liberal, and in the case 
of some of them ultra-liberal political opinions, merely for the pur- 
pose of more effectually deseminating their diabolical doctrines amongst 
unsuspecting people. Malthus calls himself a ‘'Tory—Macculloch and 
Marteneu we are to believe Whigs,and the Mills doctrinaire Radicals. 
But it makes very little matter by what names they call themselves, 
it is perfectly evident to every one who chooses to make a right use of 
his wits, that they have got no political opinions, other than those 
assumed for the purpose of a mask. The only political parties that 
they recognize, are, the rich on one side, and the poor on the other, and 
their sole object seems to be, to make the rich more rich, and to make 
the poor, not merely poorer, but actually to extirpate them, or what 
answers their purpose as well, to ship them away to some other country. 
The doctrines of these writers are equally acceptable, whether they 
come from a man professing Toryism or Radicalism, to those of the rich 
who consider the poor their natural enemies, aud their legel prey ; and 
whether this rich man, or capitalist as they style him, be: Tory, Whig, 

or Radical, if his god be mammon, there is small fear that their argu 

ments will not be appreciated by him. For a long while, and until a 
very recent period, these political economists have never been attempted 
to be answered, except by the feeble shaft of ridicule. ‘There could 
not have been a worse line of tactics pursued by those who stood for 
the right, the effect of this mode of answering the political economists 
has been the very reverse of what was intended by the persons so 
using it; satire is of little avail when employed instead of argument 
and exposition, against designing knavery. In another point of view 
this course has had a bad effect upon the public mind, the doctrines 
of the economists are leavened with some good ; their proclaiming 
war against monoplies, and the monoply of knowledge among others, 
has gained them many adherents among the unsuspicious, confiding, 
and well intending, who simply judge from analogy, seeing that they 
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hold one honest opinion, infer that they are orthodox in all their others, 
This part of the public has been confirmed in its belief, by observing 
in the opponents of the blighting dogmas of this political school, in 
too many cases a want of knowledge on the subject attacked, often a 
want of talent, and great unfairnes in treating the question, 

The most vulnerable point in the system appears to us to have 
escaped the attention of its enemies. To admit the dogmas which 
they call axioms, and on which the fabric is built, is to give to those 
propounders of economy almost the victory. The most rotten parts of 
the affair are the dogmas. ‘This they are well aware of, and conse- 
quently take very good care to conceal by clothing them in gene- 
ralities. ‘The dogma on which the most pernicious part of their creed 
rests is one that Ricardo was at great pains to establish, namely, 
that “ Labour is a marketable commodity,” which is just about as 
absurd as if a dealer in carrier pigeons was to say, that he was a 
dealer in flying. What do they mean by labour being a marketable 
commodity / Labour is a mere abstrac tion, which can have no existence 
except in the mind, There is no such thing as labour, other than 
something that is consequent on, or arising out of, the existence of a 
labourer. Theretore, the dogma goes the length of saying that the 
labourer is a marketable commodity. This is the position which is 
taken by them, and the resulting to the abstraction is merely for the 
purpose of disguising the fact. To shew the malignancy of this misuse 
of words we must trace its consequences. Coleridge somewhere has 
finely defined the difference which exists between the slave and the 
citizen to be, that the slave is a thing, and the citizen a person. The 
slave is legislated for as a thing, his feelings or wishes never taken 
into consideration, he is treated as an ox or a piece of inanimate matter. 
Whereas the citizen cannot with moral justice be legislated for without 
first taking into account his wishes and interest as individual. And 
what is the operation of the dogma that ‘ labour is a marketable 
commodity ?” and what use do the economists wish to make of it? 
Their object is to make out a case upon which to legislate for labour 
asa thing, a marketable commodity. To legislate for labour is to 
legislate for the labourer : and if labour is legistated for as a thing, 
and it being impossible to do so without legislating for the labourer, 
so to do is to make laws for him asa thing and not as a person. The 
homage which these men calling themselves political economists offer 


at the feet of the rich, is all condensed in the dogma about labour. If 


they are not ashamed of the assertion, why do they not state what 
they mean plainly and in thesim plest words, “ Man is a marketable 
commodity,” their way of stating it makes it a well disguised fallacy. 
We deny it in toto that a man ever sells his labour : his earnings are re- 
ceived not in consideration of his labour, part of himself, but asthe value 
of some tangible article which his skill or industry has acquired for 
him a property in. The economists of the Ricardo school would 
make the law affecting labourers, under the guise of legislating for a 
commodity, and thus put the poor man’s interest in the matter out of 
the question entirely. Although the government has, at this late 
period, conceived the idea of governing the country by the force of 
humbug, with the assistance of the ec onomiste, the political knowledge 
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already among the people will make their object difficult to be 
effected, The Athenwum says, in reviewing this work, with which 
we heartily concur, ‘ On this island, which it was meant should 
maintain the whole animated dust upon it, one million of crea- 
tures live in luxuriousness, while fifteen millions scramble for 
crumbles. There is no concealing the fact, that in England the rich 
are far too rich,—the poor far too poor; and that the law which 
tends to create and maintain this inequality must be amended.” But 
this consummation, so devoutly to be wished, there is but small hope 
will be speedily effected, if the legislature has to be humbugged out 
of common sense by men dinning in their ears such lies as the one we 
have been attempting to expose. One lie causes many, and to 
support their system, they pursue throughout, the excellent plan of 
stating abstractedly or metaphorically those props of their creed 
which will not bear too close an inspection, and, consequently, we 
invariably hear these men declaiming about the “ rights of capital,” 
and, ‘the claims of capital:’’ when the true meaning of their words 
is, the rights and claims of the capitalists. 


The Notre Dame,a Tale of the“ Ancien Regime,” from the French 
of Victor Hugo, with a Prefatory Notice, Literary and Politi- 
cal, of his Romances. 3 vols. 8vo. Effingham Wilson, 1833. 


Vicror Hveéo, the most popular of the romancers of his own 
country, has an additional claim on the suffrage of the English public. 
In the tragedy of Hernani he has set himself up in bold opposition to 
the dramatic unities which have so long cramped the genius of the 
French theatre, and produced an absurd and artificial standard of 
excellence among the literary men of that country, such as to unfit 
them for appreciating the soaring genius of the English dramatists. 
We find him in this play endeavouring to write up to a more natural 
standard. In the prologue to this play he says :— 


Against the unities our Muse has made, 
Full in the front, a perfect barricade ; 
Whence with a dagger and a poison-bottle, 
She sticks Voltaire and pelts at Aristotle. 


It is gratifying to observe the attention that is now being directed 
towards the French literature of the present day; our drama is in a 
measure completely supplied with novelties from the French, and of 
the Notre Dame, two versions of the same work have almost simul- 
taneously been produced. 

In no novel that we ever read, with the exception of some of Scott's, 
are the characters drawn so vividly, and brought into higher relief, 
without destroying the harmony of effect. One of the Stagarite’s 
literary laws declared, that it is wrong to introduce many figures all 
highly finished, as they divide the attention, and that it is necessary 
to subdue some that the principal may stead out. Shakspeare des- 
pised this law, and Victor Hugo does not regard it. 

Objections ‘have been stated against the licentiousness of certain 
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passages in the original, but this charge of immorality, which is 
fouaded upon those passages, and preferred against French literature, 
and thence to French society, is illiberal in the extreme. In the 
first place, the continental languages are not so remarkable as ours 
for purity, which, as Voltaire remarks, is so often a sign that chastity 
has flown from the heart and taken up its abode on the lips. In the 
next place, it is to be considered that the French writers have but 
jast burst the bonds of classicism, which had twisted nature out of 
all shape, and confined and distorted it, as the iron shoe confines the 
foot of a Chinese. The rage now is to let nature have her free 
course, Immoral as some of the descriptions are, it must be confessed 
that they are unfortunately too trac to nature. ‘Time will correct 
this fault in Freneh works of fiction, as it has done in those of our 
country, 

Of the merit of this translation we have not left ourself much room 
to speak, but it has all the foree and vigour which this translator 
usually displays in the works he renders into Euglish, and he has 
dune a good deal in that way; there is little of the cramped style in 
this work, which is usually a distinctive feature in translations of 
works of fancy. We would have liked the introductory matter 
appended to the novel better, if there had been less polities in it, the 
essay, as far as regards the progress and present state of literature 
goes, is valuable in the extreme. ‘The political views of the author 
are distinct and well-written, but we object to their being there, and 
the more so, as Victor Hugo's politieal career has not been one 
remarkable for its consistency. 


The Appeal to Common Sense, by William Chadwick, second 
edition. Pamphlet, Efingham Wilson, 1833. 

Safety and Advantages of Joint Stock Banking. Pamphlet, 
Ridgway, 1833. 

Maxims of Sir Peter Laurie, Knight. 1833. 

Saint Monday, a poem, by the author of the Mechanie’s Saturday 
Night. Pamphilet, B. Steil, 1833. 

Political and other Poems, by Charles Cole. Strange, October 
and November, 1833. 


The Appeal to Common Sense is ove of those attacks upon our 
immaculate chureh which have lately become so numerous. It is a 
piece of declamation dealing too much in generalities, either to 
effect much good or evil. Had the author shown a better spirit, 
or rather a little more calmess, in treating the subject, we would have 
liked it better; as it is, it shows up some of the most glaring abuses 
attendant on the connection between church and state. 

Joint Stock Banking is now occupying a considerable portion of 
public attention. The success attending these Banks in Scotland 
has been the cause of this, coupled with the late declaration of the 
covernment that their formation is legal in England. There can be 
no doubt but that this species of Banks are the safest for the public. 
The pamphlet, the title of which appears above, is a clearly expressed 
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and well-written synopsis of the advantages of such establishments to 
the community. 

Sir Peter Laurie’s Maxims have not much original wit, the author 
seems on pretty familiar terms with Mr. Joe Millar, but some of the 
autobiographical sketches (for the book is written in the first person) 
have considerable humour, It surely must have been written by the 
author of ‘* How to live Comfortably on 1001. per Year,” there is a 
good deal of the same sort of information in both books, but the 
humour of this one is its redeeming merit. 

Saint Monday, a poem; we can make nothing of this. If we recollect 
aright, the Wechanic’s Saturday Night had some fine things in it ; 
but in this poem we can find nething to commend, and neither Dr. 
sirkbeck, to whom it is inscribed, nor the author will ever reap much 
credit from it. 

We cannot very heartily congratulate Mr. Charles Cole on the 
general merit of his October and November lucubrations, there is not 
the same elevation of sentiment and chaste poetic feeling as was to be 
found in the first number of his monthly issuing verses: Mr. Leigh 
Hunt was not wrong when he said that the author had in him poetical 
stuff. Of the fifteen poems in the two numbers before us, there is 
none of them destitute of merit, they are certainly superior to the 
generality of the poetry of the annuals, yet the man who wrote verses 
commencing— 

** A boy—I dreamed of liberty,” 


can write something better than we have in these two numbers. ‘The 


following is very pretty :— 


THE BREATH OF AUTUMN. 


The breath of Autumn chills the breeze, 
The leaves are falling from the trees, 
The Lilly’s charm of snow hath fled, 
The Rose, the virgin rose, is dead, 

And, faint and cold the flowers appear 
That droop around the dying year. 


So, as, through life, we journey on, 

Fade joys and pleasures, one by one , 
Like wither’d leaves lost Friendship lies, 
And Beauty, like the blossom, dies ; 

And cold hearts droop, when fate is near, 
Like flowers around the dying year! 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


BOOKS FORTHCOMING AND NEW BOOKS, 


M1. D. Boileau, has in the press a few remarks upon Mr. Hayward’s 
prose translation of Goethe’s Faust, with additional observations on 
the oar of translating German works in general. “) 

Mrs. 8. C. Hall, the author of the Buccaneer, is preparing another 
work of Ari to be entitled the Outlaw, The time is during the 
reign of James the First. The scene is laid partly in France and 
partly in England. 

Safety and Advantages of Joint Stock Banking. Pamphlet, Ridg- 

way, 1833. 

The Celebrated Women of all Countries, their Lives and Portraits, 
by the Duchess of Abrantes. 

Mr. Horace Smith will shortly produce a New Novel. 

Mr. Grant Thorburn, seedsman of New York, has announced in his 
own peculiar manner, that he intends to publish his Autobiography. 
The author, it will be recollected, is the original Lawrie Todd. The 
work is to be entitled Forty Years’ Residence in America; or, the 
Doctrine of a particular Providence exemplified in the life of Grant 
Thorburn, seedsman of New York; with an appendix, containing 
Hints to Emigrants, 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1834, will contain Me- 
moirs of Lord Exmouth, Sir George Dallas, Bart., Sir John Malcolm, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Dover, Sir Henry Blae kwood, W. Wilberforce, 
Esq., Sir E. G. Colpoys, Captain Lyon, R. N., Rajah Rammehun 
Roy, Admiral Boys, J. Heriot, Esq., Mr. Samuel! Drew, Xe. 

Maxims of Sir Peter Laurie, Kuight. 1833. 

The Story without an End, translated from the German by Mrs. 
Austin, w ith wood engravings from the designs of Harvey. 

Bibliographical Catalogue of works privately printed, including 
such as have emanated from the Roxburghe, Bannatyne, and Maitland 
Clubs, aud the private presses at Strawberry Hill, Auchinleck, Dar- 
lington, Lee Priory, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and Broadway, by John 
Martin, F. L.S. 

The Dark Lady of Doona, by the author of Stories of Waterloo, 
The author of Stories of Waterloo, Wild Sports of the West, &c. has 
a work now ready for publication, of the order of what is called High 
Romance, The title is The Dark Lady of Doona. The scene is 
laid in Ireland during the reign of Elizabeth, and the Dark Lady is a 
Chieftainess who flourished in that stormy time. 
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The Baboo, or Life in India. A highly interesting work will 
appear in the course of the month, entitled The Baboo, or Life in 
India, sketehed by a master hand, and conveying a more accurate 
insight into the manners and meiies of life among the higher aud 
middle ranks of society in the East, than has yet been given to the 
English public. 

The Lady and the Lady’s Maid, by the Rev. C. B. Tayler. The 
second number of Social Evils and their Reme iy, by the Rey. ©. B. 

Tayler, will appear on the 30th inst. under the quaint tithe of The 
Lady and the Lady’s Maid, and if the current report of its merits be 
true, the subject will atiract deserved attention and do mueh good in 
every domestic circle. 

The Child of the Church of England, by the Rev. C. B. Tayler. 
The same writer has a little volume in the press, for the young, called 
The Child of the Church of England, which will be neatly illustrated, 
and ready for publication by C bristens is, 

Political and other Poems, by Charles Cole. Strange, October and 
November, 1833. 

The Stoic, or Memoirs of Eurysthenes the Athenian, by Mrs. T. 
K. Stanford, 

A Second Series of Pictures of Private Life. 

Physioguomy for _— on Physiology, by Mr. Walker. 

Olympia Morata, her ‘Times, Life, ‘and Writings, by the author of 
Selwyn. 

Lieutenant Jervis has just completed a narrative of his recent 
journey to the falls of the Cavery, combined with an historical and 
descriptive account of the Neilgherry Hills. 

Saint Monday, a poem, by the author of the Mechanie’ s Saturday 
Night. Pamphlet, B. Steil, 1833. 

A New Novel, by the author of Sayings and Doings. 

Rookwood, a romance in three volumes. 

There is preparing for publication in monthly parts, with engravings 
by Landseer, a work entitled the British Cyc lopa dia of Natural His 
tory, including Animals, Plants, and Mine als, the Structure of the 
Earth, &e. 

The Medical Profession in this country and on the Continent, are 
at last to have a joint Pertopican worthy of the present advanced 
state of Physical and Surgical Kuowledge, which cannot tail having 
the greatest influence on Medical Edueation. As real utility and 
not gain is the great object in this undertaking, it will be conducted 
upou the most liberal scale. "Phe Numbers will emanate mouthly, 
from the Paris Press, where editions will be printed simultaueously in 
French German, Italian, and English. ‘The most eminent Medical 
Professors in each country are engaged upon the work, which will be 
farther enhanced by be autifully coloured plates of ‘Topographical 
Anatomy. engraved on steel, a: wl as large as life. 

The elegant and antago. essay on the literature of France, 
during the Lath century, - De Barante, has just been translated 
from the fourth French edition, under the title of A Tableau of French 
Literature, and is ve ry judiciously arnanged by a nomenclature of the 
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In the press, a new and improved edition of Mr. 'T, P. Cobbett’s 
Italian Grammar. 

A cheap and very usefal Publication has just arrived from Hobart 
Town, entitled “ An Account of Van Dieman’s Land, and Guide 
to Emigrants.” This work gives a variety of valuable information 
regarding the Commerce, Agriculture, and general State of that rising 
settlement, drawn up with great judgment and labour, by the talented 
editor of the Van Dieman’s Land almanack, and supplyingevery variety 
of information likely to be required by intended emigrants, or their 
friends in this country. 

The First Volume pf Sir Thomas Dick Lander’s splendid new work, 
The Miscellany of Natural History, is now completed, and its 
beautiful contents do credit to his good taste and perseverance. It is 
devoted to that interesting class, Parrots, and the thirty-six elegantly 
coloured plates which adorn the volume, carry a more complete idea 
of the whole tribe, than can be found in any work of ten times its ex- 
pense. The whole of the drawings have been executed by J. B. Kidd, 
Esq. Member of the Academy of Painting, assisted by that celebrated 
naturalist, Captain Brown, who is also connected with this valuable 
national work. 

The Appeal to Common Sense, by William Chadwick, second 
edition. Pamphlet, Effingham Wilson, 1833. 

The fourth volume of Mrs. Bray’s New Series of Historical Ro- 
mances will appear on the Ist December, commencing the justly 
celebrated novel of The White Hoods, a work replete with informa- 
tion, and conveying an acenrate and highly interesting picture of the 
times. 

The admirers of the science of physiognomy will have a gratifying 
treat this mouth, by the publication of a beautifully illustrated volume, 
entitled Physiognomy Founded on Physiology, and applied to various 
countries, characters, professions, and individuals. ‘This valuable 
work is written by Mr. Walker, formerly lecturer on anatomy and 
physiology in Edinburgh, and will place the subject on a far more 
satisfactery basis than has ever been attained before, It presents 
clear views of all the previous imperfect systems of physiology, and 
will afford, to both sexes, during the long evenings of winter, a fund 


of delightful and instructive amusement, in the critical examination of 
physiological character. 

Mr. Charles Whitehead, author of the Solitary, has in the press 
the History of the Highwaymen. 
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THE THEATRE. 


THe Haymarket has closed a very brilliant season It has been seldom 
of late years that a lessee has produced in one short season so many dramatic 
pieces of of sterling merit, as it has fallen to the lot of Mr. Morris in the by- 
gone summer season. “ Te Housekeeper,” “ My Wife's Mother,” ‘* Uncle 
John,” ** Nicholas Flam,” and “ Open House,” aré all pieces which are 
destined to retain a permanent situation in the acting Drama. Mr. Morris has 
this year gained himself a reputation in the management of his house which 
he will find the benefit of, when he again solicits the patronage of the play- 
going public. 


DRURY LANE, 


Since the commencement of the season, there has not been many novelties 
produced at this house. Prine Lee Boo, which has been so unsparingly 
condemned by the newspapers, in our estimation is as good as the generality 
of melodramas, and but for the set which was made at it by the press, 
might have retained a place in popular favour for a season at the least. The 
scenery and the general getting up of the piece shewed in the lessee a laud- 
able desire to please the sight-loving play-goers. The tragedy of Anthony 
and Cleopatra has been revived here, after a lapse of twenty years from the 


time of last representation on the London boards. ‘The public are indebted 

to Mr. Macreapy for this, who undertook to re-adapt it for the stage. It 

could not have fallen into more judicious hands ; although we could have 

wished that he had not deprived the pee of that passage, where Cleopatra 
1 


inquires of the messenger, what are the personal qualities and graces of her 
rival. Neither were we pleased with the abrupt manner in which the 
description of the (Queen upon the Cyndus, was given to the audience ; 
making it the opening lines of the play hindered it trom being fully appre- 
ciated, even by those who are most familiar with the play. And on the 
audience generally who are not supposed to have any sympathies with or 
any great interest for Cleopatra, betore she is introduced personally to them, 
this, one of the finest passages, was totally thrown away, and all Mr. 
Coorer’s mouthing of the lines failed to elicit a single breath of applause. 
Yet we scarce feel inclined to find fault with Mr. Coorer, his part, Euroarbus, 
is the only relief throughout to the high tragic character of the play, he may 
therefore be excused trying to make the most of it. Mr. Macreapy has 
dovetailed into this version of the play some fine passages out of Dryden's 
** All for Love.” But of the adapter’s personitication of Anthony we would 
speak ; nothing grander ever was seen by us and we believe it was never 
surpassed on the English stage. Some critics we have heard condemn Mr. 
Macreapy for resorting to trick and stage effect, such persons mistaking in 
him the scrupulous attention which he pays to the minutiz of his profession, 
for an evidence that his popularity arises out of trifles. In this character 
every thing was new, there was no trace of MAckeApy to be seen, it was the 
voluptuous and effeminate but noble-minded Roman throughout, and in the 
death scene his touching misery, his remorse at the thought of what he was 
and what he might have been, contrasted with his unfortunate situation, was 
given with all the grandeur that human nature is capable ot. It we were 
prepared for something great in the delineation of Anthonys, we were agree- 
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ably disappoined in Miss Putiups, 
the ‘matchless lass” that we have read of; but in spite of appearances she 
was an excellent Cleopatra, a woman of a common mind would have made 
the Queen a vulgar courtezan, but in Miss Puiiiis there was dignity and 
high-toned sentiment in all her action, and love in all her looks. The scorn 
she expresses at the thought of being led captive by Caesar was given as be- 
hoves a Queen. We have only to add that the scenery and getting up was 
worthy of one of Shakspeare’s best productions. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


An adaptation of Gasfave with the music of Auger, the well known author 
of La Muette de Portici has been produced at this theatre with much and 
deserved success. The opera is alike remarkable for the splendour with 
which it has been produced, the pains bestowed to give the composer the 
advantage of the great vocal and instrumental talent of the patent theatres, and 
the judgment which has been exercised in adapting it to the English stage. 
For the latter service we understand the public are indebted to Mr PLancue, 
who has apparently at length discovered that a literal translation of what is 
popular ia one country may not be equally pleasing in another; that a dif- 
ference exists between the taste of a Parisian audience and the frequenters 
ofa London theatre. However, the experience has been purchased dearly, 
as the produce of Robert the Devil and some other novelties can witness, 
The action of the opera embraces the last days of Gustavus who is repre- 
sented by Mr. Warpe. Ankerstroem who is of course a principal character 
is in the hands of Pixs, and to the music allotted to him the composer 
has chiefly deyoted his exertions. ‘The wife of Ankerstroem in defiance of 
historical truth is made the chief agent of the catastrophe, and is represented 
by Miss Inverarrry. Mr. Tempteron and Mr. Wi son, also contribute 
their aid to the piece, and Miss Suerirr as Page to the King, executes with 
much ability some of the most pleasing music in the piece. We shall not 
criticise in detail what every body has seen or intends to see, but shall advise 
our play-going friends not to be querelous if they should think some of the 
solos uninteresting. What with one may be lightly estimated, forms the 
chief charm of the opera to another. The music of the opera indeed is of a 
mixed character. It has the rare quality of uniting what is pleasing to the 
connoisseur as well as to the novice. ‘The one will not fail to contess that the 
composer has embodied other ideas than are to be found in his previous 
works: and that he has in so doing amply proved his knowledge of the 
science. The other will find pleasure in those rememberable airs which as 
observed by one of the daily critics set all heads a nodding ** @ la mandarin.” 
We will not say that Masaniello does not sometimes peep out, or that Ber- 
BICUIER is not occasionally called to mind, but the opera contains much 
novelty and many very striking instrumental eflects. Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist between the gallery and the pit as to the merits of the 
two first acts, there will be none as to the last, in which is displayed one of 
the most gorgeous scenes ever witnessed on the stage. It is a representation 
of the Masked Ball where the King meets his death by the hand of Anker- 
stroem. The play-bills inform us that the whole strength of the two com- 
panies with an addition of upwards of two hundred and _ fifty persons take 
part in this scene. We cannot say how far the proverbial licence allowed to 
the play-bill has been exercised in this account. Exaggeration if such there 
be, may be safely exercised in speaking of numbers, which may not be computed 
by the observer, nor do we think many would feel any melination for such 
an inquiry for the splendour and moving interest of the scene amply fills 
every expectation which may have been formed of it. 


in her appearance she has nothing of 
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THE VICTORIA, 


The management of this theatre goes on to the satisfaction of all the 
friends of the drama. We will scarce find the want of the Haymarket 
while this theatre is open, for we are always sure to find here, some of the 
best plays in the language being acted, and by actors well fitted to do them 
justice. There have been several additions made to the company ; there 
was some want felt of a prima donna, but the accession of Miss Romer to 
the corps dramatique leaves now no room tor compiaint. Miss Mason, a 
member of the Kempe family, has also been engaged. We witnessed her 
debut in “* The Hunchback’ as Julia, wherein she gave many evidences of 
having real dramatic talent in her. Mr. Butter, a gentleman who was 
somewhat unceremoniously put upon the shelf at Covent Garden, 1s be- 
coming a great favourite here, though we hardly think he will fill up the 
vacancy made by Mr. Warpe’s secession from this house for Covent 
Garden. Mr. Burier’s forte is not in the higher walks of tragedy ; but 
with his fine voice, and we never heard a finer, and his commanding person, 
he may rank himself as one of the first actors of melodrama on the stage. 
A Miss Beaccuame has appeared as Juliet, and is reported favourably of 
We perceive that Mr. Tompson of this theatre takes his benefit on the 5th 
instant—we wish him a bumper. 


THE ADELPHI. 


“ The Deserted Village,” a piece which was long starred in the Victoria 
bills but never played there, was brought out here early in the month; it 
was not very successful, and we believe has since been withdrawn ; but 
new pieces follow in such quick succession at this abode of mirth and fun 
that there is no time left for sober criticism. No sooner had our sides ceased 
to shake with laughter at the uproarious fon of “* P,P. ; or the Man Tiger,” 
than we are assailed with another laughter-causing potion in the shape of 
“ The Butterfly’s Ball; or the Jealous Moth ;’ and that again is followed 
by “ The Pupil and his Tutor.’ This last is an admirable picture of the 
state of society during the ancien regime in France, and it ts got up with 
great splendour and correctness of dress and decoration. We observe in 
this piece that Mrs. Honry has resumed her old quarters. She is much 
improved by her visit to the Haymarket. 


OLYMPIC, 


The Olympic has made a hit in producing “ The Beulah Spa;” it is from 
the pen of Mr. C. Dance. It is a very admirable petit comedy. The idea 
of making Keetey and CoLiier represent two great lubberly boys is not 
very effective. The best character in the piece is the testy old Uncle, a cha- 
racter drawn after the manner of Farren’s Uncle John and Uncle Foozle ; 
the dressing was excellent, and in the same style. Madam Vesrris herself 
has a good character, in which she assumes the disguise of a wandering 
minstrel, and sings a song in her best style; it was very well received, and 
bids fair to become a favourite. Liston has a character quite suited to his 
quigt humour in the new piece called ** Paired Off.” 


Mr. J. Russet is giving a very novel sort of entertainment at the Strand 
Theatre, which is well spoken of, but which we have not seen yet. We 
wish him much success; he is a clever actor, and we were sorry when his 
theatre was closed for dramatic representation by the Lord Chamberlain. 
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